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A Theory of Simple Behaviour Systems. IT 


P. G. HERBST 








The Behaviour Cycle Unit 


THE initial assumption that has to be made in the study of behaviour is that the 
behavioural process can be broken up into distinguishable units which are identi- 
fiable with respect to their commencement, cessation, and content. It is assumed, 
in other words, that at least in principle it is possible to state at any given time what 
a person is doing, when he started the activity, and when he finished it. 

The second condition, which will be made on methodological grounds, is that 
the single sequential, or, in the case of a group, multiple activity chain can be 
broken up into comparable behaviour cycles. The identification of behaviour 
cycles depends on the fact that the activity pool of a person, and also of groups, is 
finite and relatively stable in composition. A convenient behaviour cycle unit for 
the study of a person might be the period of a day. For the study of a group, 
engaged in a task which involves a set of activities which repeat themselves, the 
resulting work cycle would form a natural unit of analysis. 

The quantitative formulation which will be discussed is concerned with the net- 
work of relationships between the output rate of a behaviour system, the activity 
rate of system components, the level of integration of components, the degree of 
stress on the system, the intensity of stress counteraction processes, the intensity of 
emotional involvement, the degree of strain and balance respectively, and the 
degree of performance satisfaction. Each variable is taken to be measured with 
respect to the same total behaviour cycle. 


The Functional Hypothesis 


The formulation is restricted to simple and unitary behaviour systems. A simple 
system is one in which each component makes a direct contribution to the output. 
Control and coordination are in this case intrinsic to the functioning of the system. 
A unitary system is one which is not segmented into independent units, but con- 
stitutes a single bounded behaviour unit. One of the reasons for the restriction is 
to ensure that the state of the system with respect to each variable can be specified 
by a single value on the appropriate measurement scale. 

The fundamental hypothesis which will be employed is that the network of 
relationships between behaviour variables under the above conditions can be 
represented by a connected set of equations of the form 


Si, v, w) = 0 
S20, Ww, x) =0 
S3(w, x, z) = 0 


This implies that any one behaviour variable can be expressed as « function of any 

other two behaviour variables with respect to the same cycle unit. The hypothesis 

may also be stated by saying that behaviour variables are taken to be reducible 
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to two dimensions apart from time, and in principle any two behaviour variables 
can be chosen as basic behavioural dimensions.! 

The use of functional relationships implies the absence of an inherent causal 
ordering in the relationship between behaviour variables. This means that an 
equation which states, for instance, that under certain conditions stress increases 
the output rate, must be read to imply also that if under the same conditions the 
output rate increases, then the person or group will experience himself or itself to 
be operating under increased stress. Whereas in the former case a change in the 
experienced relationship to the environment may be said to induce a change in 
behaviour, in the latter case a change in behaviour may be said to induce a change 
in the experienced relationship to the environment. 

The parameters in the relationship between behaviour variables, which con- 
stitute the structural characteristics of the behaviour network, can be classified as 
follows: (1) Characteristics of the task which the system performs, such as work 
load and interdependence of task components; (2) Internal characteristics of the 
system, such as operative performance expectations and frustration tolerance; 
(3) Characteristics of the relationship of the system to its environment, such as stress 
tolerance and the optimal stress level; and (4) Minimum boundary values which 
specify the survival conditions of the system. 

With respect to system parameters, the restriction made is that they retain 
steady-state values. Under these conditions, the relationships between behaviour 
variables become time independent. The condition of time independence will be 
satisfied both if the adjustment in the values of variables to one another is in- 
stantaneous, and also if there is a period of lag which is less than the duration of the 
behaviour cycle unit. From a methodological point of view this means that in the 
analysis of data the sequential order of behaviour cycles can be disregarded. 

The parametric steady-state condition appears to be essential for the initial 
stages of formulating and testing a behaviour theory. The type of parameters will 
depend on the type of functional relationships between behaviour variables which 
are found to hold. Once these functional relationships are known, then it becomes 
possible at the next state to identify and measure the behaviour parameters, which 
in the case of an individual will correspond to his personality structure, and in the 
case of groups to structural parameters of group functioning. 

We may note a corresponding development in the theory of physics, where the 
discovery of physical laws goes hand in hand with the discovery of specific coeffi- 
cients which provide measures and means of identifying the characteristics of the 
material studied. For instance, the discovery of the relationship between temperature 
and rate of expansion of metals made it possible to measure the physical character- 
istics of metals in terms of their specific rate of expansion, and made it possible at 
the same time to provide a more exact measure of temperature. Let us now imagine 
a situation where the object can in the course of study change its characteristics, 
and the same applies to our measurement instruments, then we come somewhat 
closer to the type of situation encountered in behaviour studies which not only 
makes the formulation of behaviour principles more difficult, but also produces a 
situation where the problem involved in the use and construction of measurement 





1. In the special case where all relationships are linear, the network of relationships is reduced 
to a linear cyclic structure. Correlation analysis will in this case produce a circumplex pattern. 
A more detailed analysis of linear cyclic networks will be found in Herbst (in press). 
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scales will be of a different order from that normally encountered in the physical 
sciences. 

A further reason for restricting the formulation at least to begin with to para- 
metric steady-state conditions is based on methodological considerations. Even if 
measures of variables and all relevant parameters were to be available to us from 
the start, then we would have to formulate and test the relationship between from 
six to about ten varying characteristics of system functioning at a time, which is 
scarcely practicable especially if the amount of data available is limited. The 
parametric steady-state condition will make it possible, provided that the basic 
functional hypothesis holds, to reduce the problem to one of studying the relation- 
ship between no more than three variables at a time. To the extent that the formu- 
lation of the functional relationships between behaviour variables can be achieved, 
it will become possible to specify and measure the structural characteristics of 
behaviour networks, and thus provide the basis needed for studying the process and 
principles of structural change. 

It will be essential to distinguish clearly between the structure of a behaviour 
network given by the parameter values in the relationship between behaviour 
variables, which determines the way in which the system functions, and the organ- 
izational structure of the behaviour system given by the type of activity components 
and their interrelationship. The parametric steady-state condition does not imply 
that the organizational structure of the system remains unchanged. The size of the 
system and its level of integration form on the contrary part of the network of 
behaviour variables. It may further be noted that, unlike a steady state of system 
variables, a steady state of parameters does not imply a state of equilibrium of the 
system. 


The Relativity Axiom 


The relativity axiom, which provides the operational basis of the formulation, states 
that it is not possible to construct an absolute external measurement scale for 
behaviour systems. No event has intrinsic characteristics such as stress, output, or 
strain, but acquires these within a functioning behaviour organization. Taking 
stress as an example, the same event may constitute different intensities of stress 
for different persons, and may be a neutral or even supporting event for others. The 
same measurement scale will therefore not measure the same thing either quanti- 
tatively or necessarily qualitatively for different persons or groups. Also since 
individual behaviour structures are subject to change, it cannot be assumed that a 
measurement scale, which has been established as valid for one person or group, 
will continue to measure the same thing over a period of time. 

Every behaviour system evolves and operates its own measurement scale with 
respect to which it evaluates and responds to events. The methodological problem 
involved in the study of how a person or group functions is therefore that of con- 
structing measurement scales which correspond to those on which the behaviour 
of that person or group is based. 

A change in the measurement scales on which the system operates will result in 
a change of the parameters in the relationship between behaviour variables which 
constitutes a change in system structure either internally, in relationship to the 
environment, or in the characteristics of the task. The major reason for restricting 
the formulation at least initially to parametric steady-state conditions is therefore 
to ensure that the measurement scales applied to the system will continue to be valid, 
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in the sense of continuing to measure the same thing, throughout the data recording 
riod. 

ee The development of a behaviour theory can be looked at in terms of alternating 
phases of theory construction and method construction. In order to identify and 
construct measures of stress, output, etc., we need to employ to begin with a 
theoretical formulation in order to provide validity criteria which the measure has 
to satisfy. If the initial, presumably relatively crude, measures can be used to provide 
evidence for a set of functional relationships, then at the next stage the functional 
relationships can be employed to construct and calibrate more precise measurement 
scales which can then be used to provide tests for a more precise theoretical formu- 
lation. The initial validity criteria thus have the status of hypotheses which may need 
to be reformulated during the subsequent stage when, with the help of the quanti- 
tative formulation, a more exact operational definition of variables becomes 
possible. 


BEHAVIOUR VARIABLES AND MEASUREMENT 
TECHNIQUES 


Table 3 summarizes the behaviour variables we shall be concerned with, together 
with the measures which were employed in a study of child behaviour in the family 
(Herbst, 1953, 1957a) and the subsequent study of a single autonomous work 
group (Herbst, in press). The two investigations differ basically in the type of 
measurement techniques employed. 


Multivariate Structure Analysis 


Initially, I was concerned with developing quantitative scales based on reported 
information. Conceptual analysis showed that it was possible to synthesize complex 
behavioural structures using binary type data. The theoretical problem is that of 
finding the type of variables required to build a specified type of structure. The 
method developed simplified the reporting problem to that of recording no more 
than the presence or absence of a given set of characteristics which, analysed jointly, 
could be used to obtain numerical measures with no apparent limitation to the 
complexity of the structure which might be studied (Herbst, 1952, 1953; Massarik 
et al., 1953). 

Scale construction is based on obtaining either a complete enumeration or a 
representative sample of activities from the behavioural unit studied. The method 
to be used for behaviour sampling raises technical problems which have not so far 
been studied in sufficient detail. At the same time, the alternative of choosing 
indiscriminately items of behaviour to be studied because they happen to be of 
interest to the investigator would provide data scarcely of much greater value than 
anecdotal reports. 

In the child study, employing a sample of family activities, measures were 
obtained for each child of his participation in family activities, the liking or dislike 
he experiences for these activities, whether he feels he should or should not be 
doing them, the perceived demands by his mother and father respectively, and the 
frequency of disagreements with each of his parents about each activity (Table 1). 

The problem that arises at the stage of data analysis is that, in order to test 
behaviour principles, the results from different subjects have to be combined. In 
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TABLE 1 RECORDING SHEET FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF THE CHILD’S SITUATION IN THE FAMILY 





Item 1 Help with washing the dishes 











(a) always sometimes never 
1 4 0 
(1) like doing it don’t like doing it don’t feel either way 
about it 
+ - 0 
(s) feel I should do it feel I shouldn’t do it don’t feel either way 
about it 
+ _ 0 
Mother feels 
(pm) I should do it should not do it doesn’t feel either way 
about it 
+ - 0 
Father feels 
(pr) I should do it should not do it doesn’t feel either way 
+ _ 0 
Have disagreements with mother about it 
(Tm) often sometimes never 
1 4 0 
Have disagreements with father about it 
(Tr) often sometimes never 
1 4 0 


Situation Pattern Scoring Sheet 








| 
Item a | l s pM pr Tm Tr 
1 4 - + + 0 1 4 
“ | 








combining the results obtained from different subjects, the implicit assumption 
is that the data can be treated as if they were obtained from the same subject at 
different periods of time (Berrien & Angoff, 1957). This, however, overlooks the 
existence of individual differences which will manifest themselves by different 
parameter values in the relationships between behaviour variables. The question 
then is, to what extent can behaviour principles be tested by means of population 
data. 

Sidman (1952), Bakan (1954), and Estes (1956) show that there are a certain 
number of functional relationships, generally those which are linear or monotonic, 
where the summed population data will show the same type of functional relation- 
ship as that which holds for individuals. However, even in this case, the demon- 
stration is achieved only with ideal assumptions about the data, such as an un- 
biased distribution of variable and parameter values. 

Looked at from an empirical point of view, differences in parameter values will 
produce a scatter in the population data over and above that due to measurement 
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errors. It appears that summing data from different persons or groups under these 
conditions introduces more error than can be eliminated at a later stage by statis- 
tical techniques. There is no satisfactory test to show whether the relationship 
which appears to hold for the summed data is identical with that which holds for 
individual cases. Even if on subsidiary grounds the summed and individual func- 
tional relationships can be taken to be of the same type, possible tests of parameter 
values, which are frequently of crucial importance, will be limited. 

Suppose, for instance, that individual functions are of the type y=a(x—b)?. 
The parameters have different values for different persons. Under suitable con- 
ditions, it may be possible to fit the function y=« (x—f)?+-y to the summed data. 
In this case, although individual functions reach a minimum value of y=0, the 
function based on the summed data has a minimum value y=y. Although we may 
in this case plausibly argue that y is an artifact resulting from the summation of 
individual data, there is no way of determining the extent to which the parameter 
value obtained can be accounted for in this way. 


The Multivariate Case Study Technique 


If we consider the basic data which are normally available from tests, interview, or 
laboratory studies, it becomes fairly evident that, if we are limited to one or two 
sets of data about a person or group, we cannot expect that these will provide 
sufficient information to study how a person or group functions. The alternative is 
to study the same person or group over a period of time in order to accumulate a 
sufficient set of data for each single subject. This is the type of method which was 
employed in the subsequent autonomous group study. The following appear to be 
some of the necessary conditions under which a quantitative case study becomes 
possible. 


(i) Systematic continuous behaviour recording over a sufficiently long period 
of time. 

(ii) The existence of sufficiently identical behaviour cycles, which can be used 
as units of analysis. 

(iii) The formulation of measures all of which are representative of the same 
total behaviour cycle. 

(iv) A steady state of system parameters during the recording period. This means 
in practice that periods of learning, reorganization, and restructuring, in so 
far as these involve a change in system parameters, will need to be separately 
considered. 

(v) Ideally all variables should be free to vary over the largest possible range of 
values limited only by the requirement that critical limits, beyond which 
changes in the value of parameters are induced, should not be exceeded. 

(vi) The recording technique should be one which provides measures for the 
widest possible range of variables of system functioning. This is essential 
to provide a possibility for testing the validity of each measurement scale 
for the specific system studied. At the same time, the larger the number of 
variables measured, the more rigorous and extensive the tests that can be 
made of the consistency of any one hypothesis which may be formulated. 


In order to illustrate the last condition, consider an experiment which permits 
the recording of no more than two variables. The only functional hypothesis which 
can be tested in that case is of the form y=/(x), which states that, subject to a 
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given transformation, x measures the same thing as y. Relationships of this type 
can be of importance for the construction of measurement scales since in a given 
case x may be a more precise or more easily measured quantity than y. 

Suppose we have a third variable, then a functional relationship of the form 
y=f(x, z) can be investigated. However, it may be difficult to discriminate between 
alternative functions which may fit the data equally well. Nor will there be sufficient 
data available to test whether the link which is believed to hold between the scales 
employed and the variables measured does in fact hold. If a functional relationship 
of this type may be taken to hold, then it can also be employed as a measurement 
definition. It may for instance be difficult to obtain an interval measure of the level 
of integration. However, suppose that the integration level can be expressed as a 
function of output rate and work rate. If both the output and work rates are 
measurable on an interval scale, then the relationship can be used to construct an 
interval scale of the integration level. The same type of technique would be rele- 
vant for converting initially subjective estimates of performance satisfaction into 
an interval measure. 

With four variables, two equations of the form y=/(x, z) and x=/f(v, z) may be 
examined which permit the derivation y=/(v, z) and x=/(y, y). In this case, the 
basic equations can be tested both directly and against the derivations. With in- 
crease in the number of variables, the number of derivations that can be made 
increases very rapidly. The advantage in this case is that inadequacies in the basic 
principles, which need not necessarily emerge from direct testing, may show up 
clearly in the form of gross discrepancies in one or more of the derivations, and 
show the way to a more adequate formulation. At the same time, starting off with a 
sufficiently large number of variables, we may be in a position to build up a nuclear 
network of relationships between a few variables which can then serve as a basis 
for linking in further variables. 


Coordination of Measures to Variables of Group Functioning 


The autonomous group study which provided the basic data for the multivariate 
case study was concerned with a coal-mining team of seven men, which was set up 
by the men with the cooperation of management to test the effectiveness of a com- 
posite type of work organization. The composite work organization may be 
described as one in which the group takes over complete responsibility for the total 
cycle of operations involved in mining at the coal face. No member of the group 
has a fixed work role. Instead the men deploy themselves, depending on the require- 
ments of the on-going group task. Within the limits of technological and safety 
requirements they are free to evolve their own way of organizing and carrying out 
their task. They are not subject to any external authority in this respect, nor is there 
within the group itself any member who takes over a formal directive leadership 
function. Whereas in the conventional work organization the task is split into four 
to eight separate work roles carried out by different men and paid for at different 
rates, in the composite group, members are no longer paid for the type of work 
carried out. Payment is based instead on a contract negotiated between the team 
delegate and management, which includes an agreement on the price per ton of 
coal produced by the team. The income obtained was divided equally between team 
members. The formation of the team was based on self-selection, which is a tra- 
ditional technique in the coalfield where the study took place. 

The conditions under which the group worked provided in some respects an 
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almost ideal natural research laboratory. The group worked geographically isolated 
and had very little external contact. Since all the men participated in production 
work, and control and coordination were intrinsic, the criteria for a simple system 
were satisfied. In the absence of a formal work routine, group functioning could 
respond freely to changing conditions limited only by existing task constraints. 
Lack of a formal and enforceable work routine provided at the same time a con- 
dition where detailed work data, which normally might be difficult to obtain or 
liable to distortion, had the nature of neutral information, and became more easily 
available. 

Data on group functioning were obtained by means of a work record, showing 
the amount of time which each man spent on each of the component activities of the 
task. The record, which had some practical use for the team, was kept by the team 
delegate over the total three months’ life-period of the team and was made available 
for analysis at the end of this period. 

The unit of data analysis was the work cycle which normally extended over a 
period of four to five days. The work cycle started with coal hewing. After coal 
hewing, the team split into subgroups to carry out various auxiliary tasks, and 
after these were completed the team went on to the next phase of coal hewing. 
Table 2 shows the type of group activity sequence record obtained for a single 
work cycle. 

With the exception of the index of performance satisfaction, which was based 
on the evaluative content of comments made in a separate column of the work 
record, all measures are of the external type. The initial problem is therefore that of 
identification. That is, we need to construct scales which correspond to variations in 
what constitutes stress, output, etc. for this particular group. The type of measures 
employed are summarized in Table 3. Employing the preliminary criteria discussed 
in a previous paper (Herbst, 1961), it was found to begin with that the group 
responded to time lost owing to technical breakdowns by a compensating increase 
in the work rate, increased performance dissatisfaction, and increased absenteeism. 
This supported the hypothesis that production time lost was an event which had 
for the group the characteristics of stress, which in turn supported the hypothesis 
that the rate of coal production constituted the output for the group in the sense 
of being one of its operative aims. 

The level of integration scale was based on interaction process measures given 
by the successive subgroupings of the team in passing from one set of tasks to the 
next. The interaction process can be analysed in terms of subgroup splitting, fusion, 
and boundary changes. The minimum number of such operations required in order 
to transform a given interaction pattern into the succeeding one was used to 
construct a measure of flexibility. The number of successive interaction patterns 
per work cycle was used to construct a measure of the group process rate. The 
flexibility measure excludes intermittent periods of technical breakdowns and 
changes in interaction pattern owing to members going absent or returning to 
work. The group process rate measure excludes periods of technical breakdowns, 
but does not exclude changes in interaction pattern owing to members going absent 
or returning to work. 

It was found that flexibility contributed to the output rate, increased performance 
satisfaction, and was decreased by stress with output rate kept constant. The group 
process rate, on the other hand, contributed to a decrease in output rate and a 
decrease in performance satisfaction, and was increased by stress with the output 
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rate kept constant. The two measures were therefore inversely combined to con- 
struct a level of integration scale. 

The use of variations in the level of absenteeism as a measure of strain, ex- 
perienced as dislike of the situation, requires the minimal assumption that environ- 
mental conditions and barriers against withdrawal remain relatively unchanged 
during the recording period. The identification of the action potential measure was 
based in part on the finding that variations in the number of men who engaged in a 
task on their own showed the same type of functional relationship to stress, strain, 
and output as that found for the measure of action potential employed in the 
previous study. It appeared that at least in the underground mining situation there 
is a fair degree of resistance to be overcome in making the choice of working 
temporarily separated from other team members. 


THE QUANTITATIVE FORMULATION 


In order to specify the relationships between n variables by a functional network 
of the type proposed by the basic hypothesis, it will be necessary to formulate n-2 
equations. The basic set of equations can then be used to generate the total set of 
C3 equations which give the relationship of each variable to every other pair of 
variables. 

For the present set of nine variables we then require seven equations which 
have to be chosen so that the total generated set of 84 behaviour principles are 
consistent with the data. In so far as each variable is operationally definable, each 
principle is subject to independent empirical testing. If a multivariate measure- 
ment technique is employed, which will normally need to be the case in order to 
provide a condition for testing the identity of measurement scales, then the stronger 
requirement which may be made is that the parameter values obtained from the 
basic set of equations can be used to fit the total set of generated principles. 

The conceptual framework provides an initial basis for the construction of the 
quantitative formulation, but is not by itself sufficient to specify the type of func- 
tional relationships in detail. The next step was to employ dimensional analysis in 
order to reduce the possible alternative sets of equations to test against the available 
data. 

The basic hypothesis, which states that the network of behavioural relationships 
can be expressed as or reduced to a set of connected equations of the form y=/(x, z), 
implies that behaviour variables are reducible to two dimensions apart from time. 
The variables of system functioning can be divided into two classes: one set refers 
to the internal functioning of the system such as activity rate and level of integration; 
the other refers to the type of transaction relationship with the environment such 
as the degree of stress or support received. We might in this case take one variable 
from each class as one of the basic dimensions, the choice made being the output 
rate [P] and the degree of stress [S]. 

The following set of equations which specify a network of relationships between 
the nine variables of system functioning are based on the conceptual dimension 
for each variable shown in Table 3. 
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Postulated Equations 


P—-Py= 9), GG) (1) 


E 
o=s(3) 
$3 S+c 
W=e(G— Gost Wo 


F=g(P—P)[(P—Po)—fW— Wo) 


A : 
T= "+ wyll V— V.) wee i(P —P, A) 


ao sham VS-— S) 
P=n S+k +P, 





+4 
=h(S - 
C=KS+j7 i? 3 
where Pp>=minimum boundary value of the output rate 
Wo=minimum boundary value of the activity rate 
Go=minimum boundary value of the level of integration 
For the purpose of simplifying the derived equations we set: 
bd 
pace tabd e 
~ e-+ab 


Restrictions on variables with respect to range are: 
G>Go>0 B, C,T, S>0 
The following conditions apply to the value of parameters: 
Wo, Po>0 
a>l 
b, ¢, d, e, g, h, i, j, n, r, u, v, w,>0 
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The following restrictions on variables and parameters are derivable from the 
above conditions: 


WW, P>Po, V>0, 


1 
d>k>c, f->>% m>0 


The first three equations were tested in the autonomous group study. It was 
possible to obtain a parametric estimate for the three basic equations to fit the total 
generated set of ten basic and derived principles which link the output rate (P), 
activity rate (W), level of integration (G), stress (S), and performance satisfaction 


(F). 

Only an indirect test is so far available for Equation 4, which in a simpler form 
was used in the child study to construct a measure of action potential (V) in terms 
of strain (7) and the degree of balance (B). 

Equations 5 and 6, which give the relationship between strain, action potential, 
output rate, and stress, were tested both in the child and in the group study. 

Data for testing Equation 7, which links the strength of external adjustment 
processes (C) to the network of behaviour relationships, were available only in the 
child study. 

Before going on to consider each principle and some of the derivations in more 
detail it may be helpful to summarize the intervening stages between theory and 
data, and point out the possible sources of error at each stage. No more than a rough 
outline of the type of problems encountered will be attempted. The type of method- 
ological requirements that apply to the physical sciences appear to hold also in 
the behavioural sciences, but are not sufficient. The main difference appears to be 
that whatever general behaviour principles can be stated at a genotypical level, at 
the phenotypical level every person and every group is unique. It is only by study- 
ing each individual case and by constructing measures which may be appropriate 
only for that case that we can, as far as I can see, discover and test general principles 
of behaviour systems. If we are not in a position to make use of universally valid 
behavioural measurement scales, then the problem becomes that of constructing 
a general methodology for the quantitative study of particular cases. 


Stages in the Transition from Theory to Data 


The method of theory construction employed moves across five interrelated levels. 
These may be illustrated as follows with reference to the attempted test of Equation 
5 in the autonomous group study. 


1. The formal level, given in terms of the set of functional relationships between 
variables. 


Example: The specific functional form chosen for Equation 5 and the correspond- 
ing implications with respect to the dimensions of 7, V, and P. 


2. The conceptual level, dealing with the characteristics and relationships between 
the coordinated concepts. 

Example: The assumption made that T has the conceptual properties of strain, 
V corresponds to action potential, and P to output rate. The functional relation- 
ship needs to be consistent with the structure of the conceptual framework. 


3. The experiential level, dealing with the corresponding relationships in terms 
of the experiential referents linked to each concept. 
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Example: The assumption involved in coordinating strain to dislike and discom- 
fort experienced in the situation, and coordinating action potential to experienced 
task involvement. The experiential identification needs to be consistent with the 
properties of the corresponding concept. 


4. The operational level, dealing with the operational coordinates to variables 
and parameters via the intervening interpretive conceptual and experiential 
level. The type of operational coordinates and measurement scales employed are 
as a rule specific for the type of person or group studied. 

Example: The choice of variations in absenteeism as a measure of strain, in- 
dependent working as a measure of action potential, and amount of coal pro- 
duction as a measure of output, also the identification made of parameters. 


5. The data level, dealing with measurement techniques and methods of data 
analysis employed. 

Example: The measurement of absenteeism in terms of the percentage of man 
shifts lost and the criteria for recording absenteeism. The measurement of 
independent working in terms of the number of men who work on their own in 
terms of a specific criterion. The measurement of output rate in terms of coal 
tonnage produced per man shift. Further, the method for calculating the number 
of man shifts per work cycle from the work record data. 


It will be noted that there is quite a long series of intervening levels between the 
quantitative formulation and the data level. In order to interpret discrepancies that 
may occur between theory and data the possibility of error at any one or more of 
the following stages will need to be kept in mind: (1) inappropriate identification 
of variables and parameters in terms of the concepts employed; (2) inadequacies of 
the quantitative formulation either with respect to the postulated functional relation- 
ships between variables or in the postulated relationships between parameters; 
(3) incomplete congruence between operational definitions and concepts; (4) in- 
complete specification of the limiting conditions under which relationships hold; 
(5) parametric variations in the course of the measurement period in the case of 
quantitative studies of individual cases, or lack of identity in parametric values 
of subjects employed in population sample studies; (6) limitations such as lack of 
sensitivity in the measurement scales employed; and (7) measurement errors. 


PRINCIPLE 1 

Output as a Function of Activity Rate and Integration Level 

As a base-line model let us consider an aggregate defined as a set of activity elements 
operating independently of one another. The output rate per element will in this 
case depend on the activity rate per element. If, on the other hand, the activity 
elements are linked to one another, then the output will depend both on the 
individual activity rate and on the type of linkage established between elements 
(Figure I). We define a simple system as one in which 


(i) all elements contribute to the output; 
(ii) a minimum boundary level exists with respect to the level of integration 
below which the system ceases to function. 


From Equation 2, if the level of integration goes below its minimal value, the 
activity rate also goes below the level required for the system to survive. To give an 
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example, suppose a pair of individuals are given the task of shifting heavy boxes. 
The output over successive days will be a function both of their joint work rate 
and of the effectiveness of their cooperation. If the effectiveness with which they 
interrelate their effort is below a certain point, then either they will not be able to 
do the job, or their productivity will go below that expected in return for the wage 
paid, or if they are on a joint piece-rate their income will go below the point where 
they are prepared to go on working together. At the point, then, where output goes 
below its minimal value, so also does the input which the system is dependent on to 
maintain itself in existence, so that with the break in the positive interdependence 
link with the environment the system will not be able to survive, unless it is able to 
re-establish a new input-output cycle elsewhere. 

The assumption that the minimum integration level has a positive value may be 
taken to imply that, unless the output and the resulting reciprocated input obtained 
by entering into a pattern of mutual dependence links are larger than those obtain- 
able by components operating on their own, no system would come into being and 


FIGURE 1 





Output Rate F(\W) Output Rate f(\WG) 











(a (b) 


In an aggregate (a), the output rate per element is dependent on the activity rate per element 
(W). If the activity elements are interconnected and operate so as to contribute to the 
achievement and maintenance of a joint aim, then the output rate is a function both of the 
individual activity rate and of the level of integration (G). 


maintain itself in existence. To the extent that the output-input cycle of individual 
elements is dependent on the maintenance of a certain level of mutual dependence 
links within the system of which they form a part, boundary maintenance of the 
larger system above the minimum integration level will be crucial for the survival 
of individual components. This condition will arise particularly in so far as indi- 
vidual components become specialized in their functioning. The dependence of 
individual behaviour components on the system within which they function is 
probably rarely as high as in biological organizations, where a decrease in the 
internal level of organization, which may similarly reduce the biological input- 
output cycle below a minimum level, results in the death of the organism and with 
it the death of its individual components. 

The level of integration is restricted by definition to positive values, that is, 
internal linkages which make an overall contribution to the output and thus main- 
tain system survival. It is conceivable that the linkage established is such that the 
output rate obtained is less than that which would result if the various elements 
were to operate independently of one another. For instance, a set of individuals 
may be engaged predominantly in interfering with one another’s work, or they may 
be engaged in active conflict with one another. This condition would not, however, 
correspond to a unitary boundary maintaining system, but to a set of systems or 

° 
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subsystems in a state of negative interdependence where the linkage in this case 
corresponds to incoming stress and outgoing external adjustment processes. The 
existence of a positive level of integration need not necessarily imply that mutual 
interference is absent, but may consist in a state where minimally facilitative 
relationships exceed mutual interference. 


FIGURE 2 OUTPUT RATE AS A FUNCTION OF THE ACTIVITY RATE OF COMPONENTS 
AND THE INTEGRATION LEVEL IN SIMPLE SYSTEMS (Equation 1) 
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The first principle in its most general form may be stated as follows: 


1. In a simple behaviour system, the activity rate of components and the level of 
integration contribute independently to the output rate. 


The stronger assumption made, that the relationship is of a linear type, is based 
on the following consideration. We know, to begin with, that if individual com- 
ponents operate independently and contribute to the output without loss, then the 
activity rate of components will be identical with the output rate. Activity rate and 
output rate must therefore have the same conceptual dimension. The activity rate 
may be looked at as a direct work contribution to the output and the level of 
integration may be looked at as work contribution in the form of operating and 
maintaining the coordination and interlinkage of individual activity processes 
required to achieve a specific output. In this case all three variables will have the 
same dimension, a condition which is consistent only with a linear relationship. 
In Equation 1 the minimum boundary parameters Pp, Wo, Go will then have the 
dimension [P]. The multiplicative coefficients are dimensionless, so that the equation 
reduces to [P]=[P]. 

There is some previous evidence to show that in a simple work organization, 
where all members participate in production functions, the relationships between 
input/output quantities are linear. This, however, is apparently no longer the case 
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in complex systems where personnel are withdrawn from production work to set up 
an extrinsic administrative unit (Herbst, 1957b). Another condition where non-linear 
relationships can emerge would be where parametric steady-state conditions are 
not maintained. Suppose, for instance, a machine is used which shows increasing 
resistance with speed and thus becomes more difficult to operate as the work rate 
is increased. In this case the task parameter a becomes linked to the work rate, for 
instance in the form a=fW’” in which case the relationship becomes partially non- 
linear. 
The following parametric implications of the principle may be noted: 


i. The value of a determines the extent to which the work rate is transformed 
into an output. a will be unity if the work rate is transformed into an output 
without loss. An increase of a will correspond to an increase in task load since 
it would mean that for a given integration level a higher activity or work 
rate will be required to achieve the same output level. 

ii. The parameter value b specifies the extent to which the integration level 
contributes to the output achieved. If b=0, then whether the activity com- 
ponents operate independently or together would make no difference to the 
output achieved. For instance, in a work group it would in this case make no 
difference whether the men worked on their own or cooperatively. The 
condition b=0 thus corresponds to a situation where task components are 
independent of one another. The value of b cannot however refer simply to 
the degree of interlinkage of task components since it contributes positively 
to the output. This suggests that b needs to be identified as the goodness of 
the task structure, that is, the extent to which the task as a whole is well 
structured, requires less coordination skill, and thus becomes easier to perform. 
If the joint implications of the first and third principles are considered, it can 
be shown that, other factors constant, the greater the value of b, taken to be 
the extent to which the task is well structured, the greater the performance 
satisfaction. This provides some confirmatory evidence for the correctness 
of the identification and establishes a link with one of the basic principles 
of Gestalt theory. Task difficulty can now be defined as a condition where 
a is high and b has a low value. 

iii. An aggregate of activity elements results if b=0. Suppose, further, that the 
activity rate of elements contributes to the aggregate output without loss given 
by the condition a=1, and no minimum boundary levels operate, then the 
equation is reduced to the form P=W. The principle is thus consistent with 
the initial constructional requirement which is that, in an aggregate, the 
output rate in this case becomes identical with the activity rate of individual 
components. 


Equation I may be rewritten to show that the level of integration increases with 
the output obtained relative to the input in the form of activity rate supplied. 
Since the greater the output obtained relative to the input supplied the higher the 
efficiency of the system, the integration level may be looked at as an efficiency 
measure. Provided an independent measure of the a coefficient can be obtained, the 
equation in this form could be used to provide an indirect measure of the integra- 
tion level. In the simplest case, say of a work group where the work effort of 
individual members makes a direct contribution to the output without loss, a 
measure for the degree of group integration can be obtained simply by subtracting 
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the measure of individual work rate from the output rate obtained for the group 
as a whole. 

In the case of individual behaviour with respect to a task, integration level 
corresponds to performance skill. Consider a worker engaged in assembling a 
transformer. His output, which may be measurable in terms of the number of 
transformers completed per day, will be a function both of his work rate and of his 
level of skill. If his level of skill is below a minimal level, either he will not be able 
to do the job at all or his level of output will go below a minimum requirement. 
In this case, he will either lose his job, be transferred from his task, or discontinue 
of his own accord. 

The problem that needs to be considered is how an independent measure of 
integration level can be arrived at. The direct method will be that of investigating 
ongoing changes in behaviour pattern which can be analysed with respect to both 
the number of successive operation patterns required to complete a work cycle, 
which defines the pattern process rate, and the type of transition from one operation 
pattern to the next, which may be used to obtain a measure of flexibility. For a given 
task, there will be some minimum number of successive steps required for its com- 
pletion. There is thus a minimum boundary value for the number of sequential 
operation patterns below which the task will not be completed. To the extent, 
however, that this value is exceeded, the additional operations will reduce the 
output rate obtained. The pattern process rate will therefore be increased to the 
extent that a sub-optimal choice is made in the sequential operation pattern chain 
from the beginning of the work cycle to its completion. A sub-optimal choice may 
involve employing a longer, time-consuming series of steps or making errors which 
result in additional operations that have to be cancelled out at a later stage. The 
optimal pattern process rate may then be looked at as the most economic sequence 
of sequential activity patterns which results in the achievement of a given output. 

In the case of group functioning, the level of integration refers to the successive 
patterns of interaction relationships between group members employed in carrying 
out the group task. In the autonomous group study, the method of measurement 
was based on the successive subgroup patterns adopted in the course of a work 
cycle. At any given moment of time, the state of the group may be specified in terms 
of a partition of the form (AB) (CDE), showing that in a five-man group at a given 
time A and B work together on one task and C, D, E on another task. The pattern 
process rate in this instance is measured by the number of successive subgroup 
patterns employed in the course of the work cycle, the implication being that the 
more work expended on the social system in the form of successive regroupings 
beyond a minimum required, the less effective the relationship process between 
team members. Flexibility was measured in terms of the amount of structural 
reorganization required in the transition from one subgroup pattern to the next, 
the implication being that the greater the amount of reorganization in the tran- 
sition from one relationship pattern to the next which the team can achieve in 
response to changing task requirements, the more effective the relationship process. 
A measure of the work rate could be obtained, since, on one of the major compon- 
ent tasks of the work cycle, the men worked independently of one another, so that 
the hourly production rate for this period could be taken as a measure of their 
individual efforts alone. 

Neither the measurement techniques nor presumably the theoretical formulation 
in its present form will be applicable without modification to complex systems. In 
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the case of complex groups, some of the men are withdrawn from production work 
to take over the integration of work activities as an administrative function. 

Another condition which requires separate investigation is that where the 
pattern of interaction is externally imposed and thus cannot vary freely in response 
to immediate operational conditions. There is some evidence to show that, in 
complex systems, input-output relationships can be used as an indirect technique 
for determining the type of organizational structure (Herbst, 1957b). 

It has been suggested that, at the level of individual behaviour, the integration 
level corresponds to performance skill, and thus, under certain conditions, to 
intelligence, except that the latter is not taken to be a parameter or trait but a vari- 
able. If the unit of study is a task carried out by an individual, the measure of 
integration level may be based on a continuous recording of the change in operation 
pattern. The task cycle can, in this case, be analysed in terms of the number of 
successive operation patterns employed and the degree of reorganization involved 
in the transition from one operation pattern to the next. The elements of the system 
are in this case the operations which form part of the task cycle. 

If the unit of analysis is the situation existing for an individual, such as the work 
or family situation, then we are dealing with an activity region and the level of 
integration with respect to component activities. With respect to the behaviour 
system of an individual as a whole, the component units are the total set of be- 
havioural situations and their interrelationship. In each case, the output is measured 
with reference to the aim that operates, which is minimally that of survival of the 
system. Behavioural situations which the individual seeks to avoid or escape from 
have to be treated in terms of the negative interdependence cycle and thus con- 
ceptualized and measured in terms of the stress, strain, external adjustment process 
cycle, with respect to whatever system the individual operates so as to maintain 
and defend. 

Principle 1 may then be summarized as follows. The rate of functioning of 
component elements is looked at as an input which is transformed by the existing 
changing coordination pattern established between components resulting in an 
output. The level of integration is measured in terms of the effectiveness of the 
pattern process in contributing to the output and thus in minimally maintaining 
the survival of the system by keeping its output-input cycle above a minimal level. 
The level of integration is taken to increase with the flexibility in passing from one 
pattern to another in response to task requirements, and to decrease with the 
frequency of change in pattern above a minimum required for optimal functioning. 
In the case of a simple system, activity rate and level of integration will contribute 
independently to the output produced. This does not, however, imply that the 
work rate is independent of the level of integration. Their relationship is considered 
in the following principle. 

PRINCIPLE 2 

Effect of Stress on Output Components 

A behaviour system may be looked at as alternating between positive inter- 
dependence behaviour which consists in the maintenance of its input- transforma- 
tion- output- conversion- input.process at an optimal level, and negative inter- 
dependence behaviour which is concerned with counteracting and defending the 
maintenance of aim-directed functionirig. The second principle formulates the 
effect of stress on the activity rate and integration level which form part of output 
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production and which will differ from the mode of functioning and level of inte- 
gration which come into operation during intermittent stress counteraction 
phases, when the system is mobilized to fight and neutralize disturbance. 

Both the activity rate and the level of integration are measured with respect to 
the total period of the behaviour cycle when the system is engaged in output 
production, excluding time lost owing to interference and stress counteraction. 
Output is measured, on the other hand, on the basis of each behaviour cycle taken 
as a whole, since the need to maintain a level of output which assures minimally 
the survival of the system operates whether or not time and effort are diverted to 
activities which do not make a direct contribution to the output. 

The situation is somewhat different in the case of individuals or groups who 
obtain their input by attack and predatory behaviour, which in this case constitutes 
a type of positive interdependence cycle where the victim is brought into the trans- 
action against his will. Stress in this case corresponds again to interference with the 
maintenance of the transaction. 

To the extent that aim achievement is impeded, for instance by time lost due to 
interference together with any counteraction that may be taken, the maintenance 
of a given output level can be achieved only by a compensatory increase in the task- 
directed effort. The hypothesis which underlies the second principle is that: 


2a. Stress will either increase the process rate or decrease the- flexibility of system 
processes which form part of the positive dependence cycle, or both. 


The process rate manifests itself on the one hand in the activity rate of com- 
ponents and in the rate of change in the relationship pattern between activity 
components. In so far as a joint increase in the pattern process rate and decreased 
flexibility imply a decrease in the integration level, the second principle can be 
restated as follows. With respect to system processes which form part of the posi- 
tive dependence cycle, 


2b. Stress will either increase the activity rate or decrease the level of integration, 
or both. 


The function chosen has the following implications: 


i. If the level of integration reaches its minimal boundary value, then the 
activity rate also reaches its minimal boundary value. It follows that if, under 
conditions of excessive stress, the level of integration is forced below its 
minimal level, then the system disintegrates. Under these conditions the 
activity rate will, as a rule, reach a zero value. However, the present formu- 
lation permits no prediction outside the range of system functioning. 

ii. From the parametric condition d>c>0, it follows that if the integration 
level is kept constant, then, under increasing stress, the activity rate increases 
to an asymptotic value. The activity rate of a person or group cannot in other 
words increase indefinitely. At the same time the maximum activity rate 
reached will increase with the existing integration level (Figure 3). Conversely, 
with the activity rate constant, the integration level decreases to an asymp- 
totic level under increasing stress. 

iii. If the value of c comes close to zero, then an activity rate above the minimum 
required to keep the system functioning will be employed only under con- 
ditions of stress. In the hypothetical case where c=d, stress would have no 
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effect whatever on the level of functioning. The ratio ¢ may be taken as a 


measure of stress responsiveness. The greater the ratio, the greater the rate 
of change in activity rate and integration level under conditions of stress. 
The stress responsiveness will become amplified or reduced by concurrent 
changes in the value of e. 

iv. Since the parameters c, d have the dimension [S], the equation reduces to 
[P]=[P] and thus satisfies the dimensional conditions. 


FIGURE 3 ACTIVITY RATE AS A FUNCTION OF STRESS AND THE LEVEL OF 
INTEGRATION (Equation 2) 
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In the autonomous group study, stress could be linked to the amount of pro- 
duction time lost owing to technical breakdowns. In this case the work rate of 
individual team members increased, the rate being dependent on the level of group 
integration. Stress increased the rate at which the pattern of subgroupings changed. 
At the same time, the type of transition from one pattern to the next became in- 
creasingly reduced to simple one-step transitions such as a single split or fusion of 
two subgroups in lieu of more complex types of reorganization. If, under increased 
stress, rigidity increases so that complex reorganization which may be called for by 
task requirements can only be arrived at in a number of successive steps, then this 
would by itself tend to increase the rate of change in the subgrouping pattern. At 
least, under appropriate conditions of task constraint, the changes in pattern rate 
and flexibility could thus become directly linked. 

Under extreme conditions, stress can result either in system dissolution or in 
temporary breakdown depending on whether the integration level or the work rate 
is forced beyond its boundary level. An example of the former would be where the 
change of interaction pattern is drastically increased and uncoordinated, which 
would correspond to a state of panic. A breakdown may occur under less extreme 
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conditions if the work rate required to satisfy minimal task requirements cannot be 
maintained, which may be a transient condition. 

The effect of reduced flexibility on the group structure is that of increasing the 
extent to which team members maintain sustained relations with one another. 
In the autonomous group study, where the task was a differentiated one, the 
articulated group structure therefore tended to break down under stress into more 
tightly defined, strongly knit subgroups. An increased strength of interpersonal 
ties under stress, in so far as it reflects increased rigidity and thus a relative primi- 
tivation of the group structure, may be functional for defence-attack behaviour, but 
will in this case be less efficient where performance of the group task is concerned. 
If under excessive stress the concurrent increase in the interaction process rate 
exceeds a critical value, then the dissolution of the group structure will go one step 
further towards the stage of anarchic breakdown where interaction becomes largely 
a random process. 

At the level of individual behaviour, the principle implies that, subject to the 
given measurement condition and provided that task performance constitutes an 
operative aim, then stress will either increase the work rate or decrease the level 
of performance skill, or both. 

Morgan (1916) was the first to show that interference with task performance 
can increase the performance level achieved. Lindsley (1946), Lazarus and Ericson 
(1952), Bevan and Maier (1958), and Baldwin and Levin (1958) have shown that 
stress tends to increase the rate of work but may decrease the accuracy and quality 
of performance. More specific evidence for a decrease in integration level and 
flexibility with respect to task performance under stress is reported by Barker, 
Dembo, and Lewin (1941), Maier (1948), and Cowen (1952). 

If Principles 1 and 2 are combined we arrive at the dependence network shown 


in Figure 4, which shows that the output rate is increased on the one hand by the 
activity rate and integration level, but that stress either increases the activity rate 
or decreases the integration level, or both. Output rate will increase with stress 
if the rate of increase in the activity rate exceeds the decline in the integration level. 


FIGURE 4 DEPENDENCE NETWORK SHOWING THE EFFECT OF STRESS ON THE 
OUTPUT RATE. THE EFFECT OF ONE VARIABLE ON ANOTHER IS 
OBTAINED BY MULTIPLYING THE +, — SIGNS EN ROUTE 
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Output rate will decrease with stress if the rate of decline in the integration level 
is not sufficiently compensated for by the increased activity rate. 

The implications of the dependence network are easily derived. With the level 
of integration constant, the effect of stress travels across the activity rate and thus 
increases the output rate. With the activity rate constant, the effect of stress travels 
across the integration level which is decreased with a corresponding decreasing 
effect on the output rate. The effect of a change in one variable on another is 
obtained by multiplying the plus/minus signs en route. Since in practice it cannot 
be assumed that either of the intervening variables remains constant, it is not 
possible to state the direct effect of stress on the performance level, and as a rule 
they would not be expected to be correlated. The extent to which stress increases 
or decreases the output rate will be shown to depend on the concurrent action 
potential, the relationship being discussed further in Principle 6. 

The direction of relationships derivable from the dependence network can be 
tested by partial correlations. The results from the autonomous group study are 
shown in Table 4. Relationships which are non-linear tend to produce relatively low 
partial correlations. 


PRINCIPLE 3 
Performance Satisfaction as a Function of Output versus Cost 


The third principle may be looked at as one of behaviour economics which formu- 
lates the conditions under which satisfaction or dissatisfaction is experienced at 
the end of a behaviour cycle in terms of what is achieved as against the cost or 
effort expended. By definition, the output measures the performance of an individual 
or group in terms of his or its criteria of what he or it sets out to achieve. The 


behaviour cost involved is taken to be the activity rate which has to be employed 
in order to achieve a given output. It will be shown later that this implies that the 
maintenance of system integration will contribute positively to the utility of the 
outcome. In line with the previous principle, it is assumed that no cost or effort is 
involved in obtaining supplies or disposing of the output, or at least that these can 
be taken as remaining constant. 

Equation 3 states that in this case: 


3. Performance satisfaction will depend both on the output level achieved and on 
the amount of output achieved relative to the activity rate employed. 


A state of indifference results when the activity rate balances the output, that is, 
when P—Po=f(W— Wp). Performance satisfaction will be experienced if, for a 
given effort expended, a higher output is achieved, so that P—Py>f(W—W). 
Dissatisfaction results when the output is low relative to the effort expended. In 
each case the degree of satisfaction or dissatisfaction experienced depends at the 
same time on the amount of output achieved so that, if the output goes down to its 
minimal value, indifference results. 

The equation has an apparently untenable implication that if a considerable 
amount of effort in the form of activity rate is expended, but a minimal amount of 
output is obtained, then indifference will be experienced. However, from the first 
principle it follows that for the type of system with which we are here concerned 
the output can reach its minimal level only if the activity rate has a minimal value, 
so that this condition constitutes an inaccessible region. 
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TABLE 4 ‘THE PREDICTED DIRECTION OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
STRESS AND PERFORMANCE VARIABLES DERIVED FROM THE 
DEPENDENCE NETWORK BASED ON PRINCIPLES 1 AND 2. THE 
PARTIAL CORRELATION DATA ARE FROM THE AUTONOMOUS 
GROUP STUDY 
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The condition under which performance satisfaction will be positive or negative 
in a given case will depend on the parameter value /f. 
For the condition where indifference is experienced: 





Suppose f is increased, then for a given effort expended a higher output is 
required in order to avoid a state of dissatisfaction. If f is decreased, then an out- 
come which was previously indifferent is now experienced as satisfying. It will be 
seen that f can be identified as the operative performance expectation given as the 
line of indifference with respect to which the utility of an outcome is evaluated 
(Figure 5). 

Comparing the present principle with the first principle, it will be seen that 
both the level of integration and performance satisfaction are functions which 
increase with the difference between output and activity rate. Since both have a 
common functional component, it follows that there will normally be a positive 
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correlation between them. If, for instance, an individual increases his performance 
skill, then, independent of other conditions, he will tend to derive greater perform- 
ance satisfaction. Similarly, if the members of a group are able to increase the 
effectiveness with which they are able to work together, then again, independent 
of other conditions, satisfaction with group performance will tend to increase. 


1 Apa FP , 
The parametric condition f> 2 where a is the work load coefficient in Equation 


1, assures that there are conditions under which dissatisfaction will be experienced. 
The condition states that performance expectation has to exceed the ease with 
which the task can be carried out by a certain amount. Suppose the reverse were 
true, then, whatever the outcome, only satisfaction or indifference would be 
experienced. This appears to be a relatively unusual condition. 


FIGURE 5 PERFORMANCE SATISFACTION AS A FUNCTION OF OUTPUT LEVEL 
AND ACTIVITY RATE (Equation 3) 
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The value of g may be looked at as an evaluative discrimination coefficient. If 
g is low, then, whatever the outcome, neither marked satisfaction nor dissatisfaction 
will be experienced. Depending on other parameters, this may correspond to a 
condition of equanimity, sheer indifference, or perhaps apathy. If the g value is 
high, then even a relatively small change in the outcome will result in a swing 
between a response of great joy and one of extreme dejection and discouragement. 


Input Satisfaction 


The missing link in the present formulation is the relationship between input and 
input satisfaction. This is of particular importance since it is needed to link systems 
and thus use the present theory as a quantitative formulation of interpersonal and 
intergroup behaviour, and to provide a basis for deriving the principles which will 
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hold for complex organizations. The difficulty here is that we have no empirical 
data to provide a check. However, dimensional analysis does provide a guide for 
at least a tentative formulation. It will need to be kept in mind in the following that 
we are not concerned with a single transaction but with a transaction relationship 
maintained over a period of time. 

Within the positive dependence cycle, the output from the system constitutes 
an input for the external unit, and vice versa. In so far as output and input refer 
to the same quantity, which may be measured with respect to a different scale by 
each system, it follows that input and output rate must have the same dimension. 
We can then state in the form of a definition 


I—h=e{P—Po) (8) 


where J is the input rate obtained and «, the exchange ratio for an output rate P. 
The requirement for the maintenance of the transaction relationship is that both 
input and output rate are maintained above the operative minimal boundary 
values, Jp and Po. It would be just as correct to say that the system needs to main- 
tain a certain level of accepting from the environment as it would be to say that it 
needs to maintain a certain level of giving in order to keep functioning. It may be 
noted that the exchange ratio ¢, will not always stay constant. If the exchange rate 
varies as a function of the output rate, then the relationship would become non- 

Input satisfaction will by definition increase with the input obtained and will 
decrease with the amount of cost. The cost to the system is represented in the 
present case by the amount of reciprocated output. The operative input expectation 
can be defined in terms of the input-output ratio which produces a state of indiffer- 


ence. On the assumption that both input and output satisfaction have the same 
dimension, we now have to multiply by either the input or output rate in order to 
get a dimensionally correct functional form. Choosing the output rate, the equa- 
tion for input satisfaction F, becomes 


F,=a(P—Po)[U—Ip)—e(P—Po)] (9) 


This shows that if the amount of transaction is a minimal one, neither marked 
satisfaction nor dissatisfaction will be experienced. An interesting special case 
results if the expectation parameter e is set at zero. In this case, giving by itself is 
experienced as satisfying, and the degree of satisfaction is increased to the extent 
that it is reciprocated. If nothing is received in return, indifference results; however, 
if some expectations of reciprocation exist, disappointment will be experienced. 
What is interesting is that an altruistic form of behaviour, which may be found in 
friendship or love, emerges as a special case from an economic formulation. 

The input obtained, however, is not independent of the output supplied. 
Substituting Equation 8, we obtain 

F;=«a(e,—e)(P—Po)* 

which shows that whether input satisfaction is positive or negative depends merely 
on whether the actual exchange ratio is above or below the expected rate of 
exchange. At the same time, the amount of satisfaction or dissatisfaction experi- 
enced depends on the total output supplied at either a favourable or an unfavour- 
able exchange rate. 

Let us consider an example. Suppose goods are sold or a job is done for a price 
which is below what is judged a fair exchange rate, then the more output that is 
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supplied at the unfavourable exchange rate, the greater the dissatisfaction that will 
be experienced. If the expected and actual exchange rates are equal (e,=e), then, at 
least in theory, indifference would be experienced. However, as the size of the 
transaction is increased, even a slight difference between the expected and actual 
exchange rates will produce either strong satisfaction or dissatisfaction, so that 
indifference under these conditions is a relatively unstable and unlikely state. The 
strength of satisfaction or dissatisfaction experienced would be further amplified 
by an increase in «, which in this case corresponds to the degree of importance or 
significance attached to the transaction. If « is zero, then giving will produce neither 
satisfaction nor dissatisfaction, and whether something is received in return will be 
irrelevant. 

Now suppose that the actual exchange ratio is above the expected one (¢,>8), 
that is, the situation is perceived as one where something of value can be obtained 
by giving something of relatively little value in return, then input satisfaction will 
be increased by increasing the output. It would appear in this case that the output 
might increase explosively under these conditions. However, in so far as the output 
depends on work carried out, an increase in output beyond a certain point will lead 
to increased performance dissatisfaction, and, as Principle 6 shows, this will also 
lead to intolerable strain, so that the internal structure of the system itself supplies 
some of the checks and balances required to maintain stable functioning. 

There is one implication of the formulation for both performance satisfaction 
and input satisfaction which may not have gone unnoticed, namely, that apparently 
a pessimist will always be better off than an optimist. There is evidently a factor 
still left out, namely, that low expectations themselves may be experienced as 
unpleasant while high expectations may be experienced as pleasant. However, 
before we decide to introduce a concept of fantasy satisfaction, we need to be 
certain that what is essentially a pleasure-unpleasure experience, rather than 
satisfaction derived from a transaction relationship, cannot be shown to be a 
function of concomitant changes in strain-balance conditions. In other words, 
would an increase of input expectation e decrease the range and strength of strain 
conditions and increase the range and strength of balance conditions. This actually 
appears to be the case. However, more detailed research will be needed before it 
can be shown that the mechanism of fantasy satisfaction is already accounted for 
by the present formulation. What may be noted at this point is that psycho-dynamic 
and social mechanisms turn out to be derivable from the formulation of the 
strategies for structural adjustment, that is, of the changes in parameter values 
which alter the range and strength of satisfaction, strain, and balance conditions. 


PRINCIPLE 4 


Strain and Balance as a Function of Action Potential 


If a behaviour system is looked at in terms of its various elements, some elements 
will be found to be in a state of strain and others in a state of balance. Alternatively, 
a behaviour cycle can be looked at as a path through an action space where each 
successive point constitutes an action pattern which may be in a state of balance 
or strain. In either case the system as a whole can be characterized separately in 
terms of its total strain and its total balance component. By definition, the extent 
to which the action space is differentiated into states of balance or strain is given 
by the strength of action potential associated with the system. Although it may be 
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possible to look at the action potential as a type of energy variable, at the present 
stage it is preferable to consider it more simply as a deformation of the multi- 
dimensional action space producing in a sense troughs and peaks which correspond 
to states of balance and strain respectively. 

Strain may be coordinated to a negative valence which operates so as to eject 
an element from the behaviour system or so as to avoid its incorporation. If the 
unit of analysis is the behavioural situation of an individual, strain will manifest 
itself in the form of dislike for available activities. The corresponding measure of 
balance is the degree of liking or wanting to carry out and continue with available 
activities. In the case of group functioning strain can be coordinated to the amount 
of pressure for withdrawal from the group. Assuming that the strength of barriers 
against withdrawal, and the attractiveness of the environment, remain relatively 
unchanged, it appears possible to use variations in the rate of absenteeism of a 
group over time as an indicator of variations in the level of strain. 

From a theoretical point of view it is essential to distinguish between the 
experience of pleasure or unpleasure associated with an event and the response 
evoked. If there was merely the bare experience of pleasant and unpleasant feeling, 
no condition of strain could arise. Such detachment is unusual. In practice there is 
an almost automatic response of getting rid of, moving away from, or stopping the 
unpleasant experience. The response to a pleasant experience is, as a rule, that of 
hanging on to it, prolonging it, increasing it, or providing opportunities for its 
recurrence. Normally, feelings of pleasure and unpleasure are linked to some form 
of craving, avoidance, or hating, and if this were not so there would be no basis 
for the development and maintenance of a behaviour system. 


Equation 4 states that: 


4. The action potential can be expressed as a function of the sum of the total degree 
of strain and balance within the system. 


If strain and balance are looked at as intervening variables between action 
potential and the strength of positive and negative valence conditions, then the 
r parameter may be looked at as an emotional response coefficient. A zero r value 
would correspond to a situation which is not responded to in terms of feelings of 
liking or dislike. This would correspond to a state of detachment or equanimity. 
If the action potential is zero, then there are also no feelings of liking or dislike. 
The situation in this case corresponds to one of dull indifference, in so far as 
activities which maintain the system continue to operate. 

The emotional response coefficient r can now be identified as the extent to which 
pleasant, indifferent, or unpleasant feelings are responded to by either attraction 
or repulsion. It is this linkage parameter which constitutes a crucial dependence 
link in the formation and maintenance of both the most primitive and the more 
highly developed forms of behaviour systems.? 

A direct test of the form of the relationship, which would require simultaneous 
independent measures of all three variables, has not so far been possible. In the 
child study, the relationship was employed as a definition of action potential. In 
the group study, a measure of the degree to which individual team members en- 
gaged in tasks on their own above the minimum required by task conditions was 





2. Cf. particularly the analysis of dependent origination in Buddhist teaching (Davids, 1952-7; 
Horner, 1954-9). 
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identified as an indicator of the action potential in the course of data analysis. 
However, no behavioural indicator for conditions of balance was found. At the 
present stage the form of the relationship can only be tested indirectly by the 
implications obtained in relationship to other principles. 


PRINCIPLE 5 


Strain as a Condition of Imbalance between Action Level and Action Potential 


The strength of the action potential determines the extent to which the action space 
is differentiated into states of strain and balance. In the discussion of the conceptual 
framework (Part 1 of this paper, Herbst, 1961) it was shown that the action 
potential can be represented as a deformation of the action space, such that eleva- 
tions will represent conditions of complete strain, troughs will represent a con- 
dition of complete balance, and intermediate action levels will have both strain 
and balance components. 

A state of complete or dynamic balance is taken to imply the existence of a 
state of balance between the action level which represents the output of the system 
and the operative action potential. To the extent that the output level deviates from 
this position, strain arises. At the same time, the degree of strain, which results 
from a given discrepancy between the output level and action potential, will 
depend on the strength of the action potential since the latter determines the extent 
to which alternative action levels will be associated with strain and balance. 

The principle may now be stated as follows: 


5. Strain increases with the amount of discrepancy between the output level and the 
action potential where the degree of strain associated with a given discrepancy 
increases with the concurrent strength of the action potential. 


The functional form of the relationship has to take into account that, in order 
to measure the discrepancy between output level and action potential, both must 
have the same dimension. The output is defined in terms of an action level that is 
achieved, while the action potential can be defined in terms of the potential action 
level which constitutes a state of balance. In this case both variables have the 
dimension [P]. 

In order to investigate some of the implications of the principle, let us consider 
the effect of gradually increasing the action potential, the output level remaining 
constant (Figure 6). 

Suppose that the action potential is zero, then no matter what the output level, 
no strain is produced. This would correspond to a condition of emotional indiffer- 
ence where, no matter what behaviour is engaged in, neither liking nor dislike is 
experienced. 

If action potential is increased, then we enter a region of what may be referred 
to as hypo-cathexis where involvement is too low relative to the output level main- 
tained and strain reaches a peak value. This condition may arise if the performance 
level is driven up too far as a result of stress or if the task is one which is externally 
imposed. Another type of hypo-cathexis condition would arise if there is a high 
extrinsic reward attached to task performance which does not match the intrinsic 
interest in the task. The effect of a high reward or incentive would in this case 
produce a situation not unlike that of stress. The condition may be referred to as 
one of internal stress or conflict, which can arise in so far as alternative conflicting 
evaluation mechanisms operate. 
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With a further increase in action potential we arrive at the state of dynamic 
balance, when 


V—V, 
P= ; +P, 





where, subject to the operative parametric values, the output level precisely matches 
the action potential. This is a state of zero strain and maximum balance which would 
experientially correspond to a state of complete ease and enjoyment with no element 
of suffering present. 

A further increase of action potential leads to a state of hyper-cathexis where 
the action potential is too high relative to the performance level achieved and strain 
again increases. This condition can arise where considerable involvement and 


FIGURE 6 STRAIN AS A FUNCTION OF OUTPUT RATE AND ACTION POTENTIAL (Equation 5) 
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interest in a task exist, but where corresponding action possibilities are lacking. 
For instance, a state of stress may exist which takes the form of giving insufficient 
means of support or deprivation of requisite supplies. The same effect would also 
be produced by a lack of requisite skill or physical ability for achieving and main- 
taining an output level high enough to match the high action potential. A further 
paradoxical situation under which strain will arise, which will be derived later, is 
where task conditions are too perfect, where stress is absent, and where activities 
proceed without encountering any hitch or disturbance at all. 

The relationship has been followed through for a constant output level. If the 
output level is increased, then the regions of hypo-cathexis and hyper-cathexis are 
shifted to the right, so that a higher action potential is required to match the higher 
output level. 

We have so far been able to distinguish three possible types of emotional state. 
States associated with either liking or disliking or both, and one associated with 
indifference. A fourth possible state corresponds to a condition where the linkage 
parameter r=0. In this case variations in either action potential or behaviour 
will produce no strain-balance conditions. The experiential state which excludes 
feelings of liking or disliking, but is not the same as indifference, is referred to as 
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equanimity. Equanimity in this case is not an emotional state but a structural 
characteristic which precludes behaviour based on attraction or aversion. 

The parameters V, and P, appear to be related to what McClelland et al. (1953) 
refer to as achievement need. Consider as an example a person engaged in perhaps 
a relatively routine task which is of little importance and significance for him. 
Even though the task as such has little importance for him, he may still need to 
achieve a relatively high performance level in order to minimize strain and ex- 
perience some degree of enjoyment in his task. This condition would arise if V, 
has a low and P, has a high value. If, on the other hand, V, has a high and P, has 
a low value, then, even if the task is one in which the person is greatly involved and 
which is of considerable significance for him, a relatively low level of performance 
will be sufficient to meet dynamic balance requirements. 

The structural form of the relationship will be seen to be similar to the preceding 
one concerned with the conditions under which the outcome of a behaviour cycle 
has positive or negative utility. The one is dependent on the discrepancy between 
output and action potential and on the strength of the action potential, while the 
other is dependent on the discrepancy between output and work effort and on the 
total output level. Within a given system structure, two distinct but interdependent 
optimization problems will therefore operate. The system can maximize output 
in order to achieve a high level of performance satisfaction but at the expense of 
heavy strain. Alternatively, the system can move to a state of balance associated 
with a relatively low or even negative output utility. The type of optimal strategies 
available will depend on the given parametric values. Surprisingly, no simple 
relationship can be derived between performance satisfaction and the degree of 
liking or dislike experienced within a situation. However, if the problem is recon- 
sidered, this should have been expected on the basis of everyday experience. Failure 
on a task may lead to dislike and withdrawal from the situation, or the task may be 
seen to present a challenge and thus become more enjoyable. Similarly, success may 
result in continuing in the situation which is perceived as rewarding, or it may lead 
to a loss of interest in which case the response is one of indifference. The only 
condition where a close relationship is approached is under conditions of high 
stress (S>m) which can be shown to result in performance dissatisfaction and as a 
rule also in a high level of strain. 


Conditions for the Growth and Decline of Behaviour Systems 


Suppose that a new action potential comes into operation, then the situation will 
initially be one of strain. In order to move towards a state of balance, growth and 
development have to take place in the corresponding action level. This will involve 
growth and increase in one or all of the following: the number of activity elements, 
the activity rate, and the level of integration. An increase in the number of activity 
elements may result from recruitment of new activity elements or from differen- 
tiation of existing elements. The growth of the system requires at the same time 
the building up and maintenance of stable support units in the environment with 
respect to which a cyclic input-output process can operate. 

To take an example, suppose a student becomes interested in a new field of 
study. Initially, there is a state of strain depending both on the personal relevance 
which the task has for him and on the output level which has to be achieved for 
strain to be minimized. The initial state of strain becomes an operative condition 


for the initiation of a process of growth. If the growth rate is taken to be a function 
Pp 
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of the strain level, then the familiar learning curve results. If, after the level of 
functioning has approached a steady level, involvement or achievement need is 
increased, a plateau followed by a new spurt in the growth of the system would 
result. However, it is necessary to take into account at the same time the conditions 
for performance satisfaction and dissatisfaction. It will be shown later that, unless 
the level of functioning increases predominantly in terms of the level of integration 
rather than in terms of work effort expended, then the increased level of function- 
ing results in increased dissatisfaction so that further growth may be impeded. 

The achievement and maintenance of conditions which provide performance 
satisfaction thus constitute an alternative or simultaneous operative condition for 
the process of growth or decline of a behaviour system. The requirements for 
maximizing performance satisfaction and minimizing strain are not necessarily 
consistent with one another. 

The third operative condition for a process of growth or decline is given by the 
simultaneous requirement for achieving an adequate level of input in return for the 
output supplied to external units which play a de facto reciprocal supportive role 
in the output-input transaction. While the first two conditions discussed constitute 
an evaluation of internal functioning, input satisfaction, which may take the form 
of satisfaction with returns or rewards from the environment for the output sup- 
plied, involves an evaluation of the transaction relationship with the environment. 
The requisite conditions for achieving input satisfaction are given by the amount of 
input obtained in return for the output supplied and the exchange rate expectation 
of input with respect to output. The relevant input may take the form of wages, 
rewards, public recognition, etc. It is this link in the cycle of output determining 
processes that has received particular attention in traditional learning theory, 
apparently because the exchange rate of reward or punishment to performance is a 
parameter which can under certain conditions be controlled by the investigator. 

The discussion so far shows that it is possible to construct three distinct types 
of developmental or learning model depending on whether the growth and decline 
of the system are taken to be dependent on reward or punishment relative to 
performance for a given expectation level, whether they are taken to be dependent 
on satisfaction with performance achieved relative to effort expended for a given 
expectation level, or whether they are taken to be dependent on minimizing strain. 
Under real-life conditions with which we are here primarily concerned, none of 
these will by itself be adequate, and it is precisely the type of conflict which may 
emerge between the satisfaction of external as against internal evaluation standards 
or between internal demands which is of fundamental importance in the study of 
the individual and group dynamics. To go further in this direction would require 
the specification of a joint preference function with respect to alternative accessible 
values of performance satisfaction, input satisfaction, strain, and the relevant 
parameters. 

For the purpose of illustration, let us consider further a student who becomes 
interested in a new field of study and registers for a course. Depending on the sig- 
nificance attached to the achievement of a given level of skill and knowledge which 
constitutes his initial aim region, defined by his action potential together with his 
achievement need, the initial situation is one of strain. Suppose that from the 
start both the importance attached to the task and achievement need are high 
(high V, low V,, high P,). In that case his immediate situation will be one of 
excessive strain. Since under these conditions whatever he is capable of doing falls 
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far below his aim level and is thus rejected, the developmental process may not 
get started. This would correspond to one type of inferiority feelings where exces- 
sive motivation becomes self-blocking. 

The reverse case would be a condition where the action potential is high but 
achievement need is minimal. Under these conditions increasing the performance 
level beyond a minimal value will result in increasing strain. We have in this case 
one condition for the familiar phenomenon of an individual who may be consider- 
ably concerned about a problem or issue but who cannot be got to engage in appro- 
priate behaviour which would bring him towards his goal. The paradoxical situ- 
ation faced by the person in that case is one where movement in the direction of the 
goal is associated with increased strain. 

More suitable conditions for development or learning to proceed may be 
achieved by successive phases of strain reduction, which can be produced either 
by an initial intermediate achievement need in conjunction with a high degree of 
significance attached to achieving the performance criterion, or by an initial high 
achievement need in conjunction with relatively low task involvement. In the former 
case an increasing level of functioning is linked to an increasing achievement need. 
In the latter, the increase in the level of functioning is linked to an increased 
involvement in the task and successively higher aim levels. In either case, in so far 
as the joint values of action potential and achievement need are always ahead of 
performance, i.e. the condition 

P< é ; Ves p. 


is satisfied, then an increase in the performance level will constitute a route for 
strain reduction. It will be noted that in this case the willingness to endure a state 
of strain is a necessary condition for growth and development to proceed. 

The growth of the task system in the case of a student will involve the building 
up of facts and data, and a growing knowledge of principles in terms of which 
these can be organized and applied. The conditions under which performance 
satisfaction will be experienced are best stated with reference to the following 
equation derived from Principles 1 and 3, shown in Figure 7. 


F=s| w—Wo+0(6-Gy)||4o-G)-(f-3)7—Wo] 0) 


: ‘ee 1 
where from the parametric restriction (i), f-2>0. 


The derived principle shows that, at least up to a point, applying effort to acquire 
relevant knowledge and facts (W) together with the growing capacity to organize 
the material (G) will provide performance satisfaction (F). However, to the extent 
that a discrepancy develops between the i increasing amount of material incorporated 
and the ability to organize and structure it, performance dissatisfaction will result. 
Suppose, for instance, that the student sets himself to learn chemical formulae 
without much understanding so that the task for him is one of sheer effort to 
memorize, then to the extent that a relatively large effort is continuously employed 
in this way performance dissatisfaction will result. Suppose, however, he discovers 
the principle by which these formulae can be constructed, then the resulting effort 
required to produce these formulae is correspondingly reduced. Since an increasing 
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level of integration will contribute to performance satisfaction under almost all 
conditions, it would be possible to say that structuring and organizing provide 
intrinsic satisfaction. A more direct interpretation of the equation would be that 
the increased capacity to structure and organize and thus acquire performance skill 
is associated with performance satisfaction in so far as it involves an economy in 
the effort involved to achieve a given performance level. 

The third operative condition, which is as a rule critical for the growth and 
survival conditions of the system, is that given by the establishment and maintenance 
of appropriate relationships to environmental support units, so that whatever out- 
put is supplied results in a reciprocation of a relevant and sufficient input. 

In the illustrative example of a student taking a course, his output would con- 
sist in whatever work he carries out which demonstrates his grasp and understand- 
ing of the subject to the teaching staff, and the input received would consist in the 
staff evaluation of his work in terms of formal grades and personal evaluative 
comment. Unless the reciprocated input in this instance in the form of grades 
received is above some minimal level, survival conditions will not be met. Above 
that point, satisfaction will depend both on the level of grade received and on the 
operative exchange ratio expectation for the level of work achieved within the 
student’s frame of judgement as against the grades received. 

The three types of condition with respect to which optimization may be at- 
tempted either singly or jointly are in that case: (1) achievement of minimal strain 
by attaining, and where possible maintaining, an appropriate performance level 
determined by both the degree of involvement in the task and the achievement 
need ; (2) achievement of performance satisfaction by attaining a high performance 
level relative to the effort applied, which can be achieved either by increasing the 
conversion ratio of work effort into output or by improving the organization of the 
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task, both of which correspond to a reduction in task difficulty, or by increasing 
performance skill; (3) achievement of input satisfaction by attaining a high grade 
level relative to the performance level and, where this is open to influence, achieve- 
ment of a high exchange ratio for grades received in relation to the performance 
level. 

The process of growth and decline can, up to a point, be studied under para- 
metric steady-state conditions. A general developmental and learning theory will, 
however, need to take into account the concurrent changes in relevant parametric 
values. The type of theory discussed can provide no more than a basis for the con- 
struction of theories concerned with developmental problems. The discussion so 
far has shown that no developmental theory which is based exclusively on strain 
reduction, achievement of performance satisfaction, or satisfaction with reward 
and returns obtained will be adequate. In addition to the appropriate set of equa- 
tions which specify the conditions for strain, performance satisfaction, and satis- 
faction with the reciprocated input, it would be necessary to specify the relative 
preference given to simultaneous accessible values of all three variables. Also 
a further three difference equations would need to be formulated in order to link 
at least the performance expectation, input expectations, and achievement need 
parameters to changes in system variables. A possible theoretical linkage of the 
rate of change in the activity rate (W), performance satisfaction (F), and task 
difficulty (a, b) has been formulated in Simon’s (1954) ‘Berlitz Model’ which has 
the interesting implication that the initial activity rate must be above a minimal 
boundary level for the developmental process to commence and, under certain 
conditions, to maintain itself. 


PRINCIPLE 6 
The Effect of Stress on Output as a Function of Action Potential 


Principle 2 formulated the effect of stress on the two components of output. 
However, since the relative degree of change in the activity rate on the one hand, 
and in the level of integration on the other, is not specified, the effect on the final 
output could not be derived. The present principle states that whether stress will 
increase or decrease the output rate will depend on the concurrent strength of the 
action potential. The principle shows that the following alternatives exist: 


i. If the action potential is below a critical value V,, then stress will increase 
the output rate at a decreasing rate. 

ii. If the action potential is above the critical value V,, then stress will decrease 
the output rate at a decreasing rate. 

iii. If action potential equals the critical value, that is V=V., and therefore 
P=P,, then no matter what the amount of stress (up to some maximal value) 
the level of functioning of the system will be maintained in a steady state. 
From the preceding Principle 5, it is found further that this condition corre- 
sponds to one of zero strain. In this case, then, every interference is perfectly 
counteracted, so that the level of functioning never deviates and the system 
is able to withstand pressures which would force it from the point of balance 
into the surrounding region of strain in the action space. This condition will 
be referred to as one of functional balance and constitutes a different although 
special case of the condition of dynamic balance discussed in the previous 
principle (Figure 8). 
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The critical action potential value is of some importance. If the critical value 
is low, then even a slight amount of emotional involvement will result in a deterior- 
ation in the level of functioning under stress. If the critical value is high, then even 
if the task is one of considerable significance and arouses strong feeling, stress 
will result in a steady or increasing level of functioning. V. may be identified in this 
case as the frustration threshold, and appears to correspond to the type of concept 
discussed by Maier and Ellen (1959). 

Freeman (1948), who has discussed a somewhat similar formulation, puts the 
problem as follows: ‘Crucial stress may bring the habitual energy level far above the 
normal (optimal reaction range). Discriminatory (rational) control processes are 
difficult if not impossible to maintain on a higher level of energy mobilization. 
Emotional rather than specific adaptive behaviour predominates and the system 


FIGURE 8 OUTPUT RATE AS A FUNCTION OF STRESS AND ACTION POTENTIAL 
(Equation 6) 
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is dangerously near collapse and integrative breakdown.’ From the second principle 
it can in fact be derived that the decrease in the level of functioning under stress 
implies that the predominant effect of stress is that of decreasing the integration 
level. Freeman suggests that the critical value could be looked at as a psychiatric 
plimsoll line; however, each parameter may need to be looked at within the context 
of many other system parameters before a diagnosis can be attempted. 

The results of an experiment by Waterhouse and Child (1953) show that persons 
who report that they react to failure by negative emotionality, experience of 
humiliation, pessimism, and self-blame tend to deteriorate in their performance 
level under stress, while those who report that they do not generally react in this 
way tend to increase their performance level. This suggests that a scale of this type 
might provide an independent measure of the frustration threshold. The experiential 
report could also be based on the experience in the situation itself. 
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A further implication of the principle may be stated as follows: 


iv. If stress is below a critical value S,, then an increase in action potential 
increases the output rate. If stress is above the critical value, then an in- 
crease in action potential decreases the output rate. If S=S,, then P=P,, so 
that the output rate remains constant. However, in conjunction with the 
previous principle, it can be shown that strain will not necessarily be absent 
in this case, so that this condition does not imply a state of balance. 


If the critical value S, is low, then even if there is only little stress, emotional 
involvement leads to performance deterioration. If S,is high, then even under high 
stress an increased involvement in the task will lead to a higher performance 
level. S, may be referred to as the stress threshold. 

Block and Martin (1955) provide some evidence to show that the tendency to 
performance deterioration under stress is least for individuals with high ego control, 
ability to delay gratification, and low co-satiation (strong tension boundaries 
between task regions). This would suggest that items of this type may provide an 
independent measure of the stress threshold values. The present indications are 
thus that it may be possible to construct scales for some of the parameter values, 
which could be calibrated against the values obtained from the functional relation- 
ships. 

The principle was first tested in the child study with the assumption of a linear 
rate of change in the level of functioning with stress, if the action potential is kept 
constant. The reformulation, which involves a non-linear relationship between stress 
and output, establishes dimensional consistency with previous principles which 
include the same variables, and provides a somewhat better fit for the available 
data. While the difference between the earlier and present formulation is relatively 
small, it does lead to a markedly different prediction of the stress-strain relation- 
ship. 

Ta the case of child behaviour in the family, it was found that if the child 
experiences family activities as being strongly liked or disliked, then stress in the 
form of opposition between what he wants to do and feels he should do, and what 
he believes his parents want him to do, results in a decreased level of participation 
in family activities. If, on the other hand, he has few feelings of liking or dis- 
like, then stress increases the level of participation. In the autonomous group 
study, where the team was concerned with achieving a high output, task 
interference was associated with increasing output under conditions of low in- 
volvement and with decreasing output under conditions of high involvement. The 
indicator of action potential employed, however, was too crude to provide a 
satisfactory test of the specific form of the relationship. In both studies a marked 
scatter in the data was found in the intermediate action potential range, that is, 
around the critical action potential value. It appears likely that a state of balance 
is normally a relatively unstable state, so that prediction of behaviour within this 
range would be subject to some degree of uncertainty. It may also be that a more 
complex formulation will be required. 


Strategies for Maintenance of Stable Functioning 


The practical implications of Principle 6 are none the less clear. The optimal con- 
ditions for achieving a high output level will depend on the normally encountered 
range of variation in the degree of stress as well as on critical parameter values. 
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If the level of stress is negligible, then a high degree of emotional involvement will 
contribute positively to the output, but high involvement becomes sub-optimal if 
stress increases. Under conditions of high stress, emotional indifference provides 
the condition for high output, but becomes sub-optimal if stress decreases. An 
intermediate steady-state output level should result if involvement reaches the 
critical value V,. 

In order to maintain stable functioning, the system will need to operate as near 
to the frustration threshold as possible. This cannot, however, provide more than 
a medium steady-state output, and may be looked at as a conservative strategy. 
In so far as complete stability is not maintained, oscillations will tend to occur in 
the degree of involvement together with its manifestations in the form of pleasure- 
unpleasure. A similar, but not necessarily correlated, oscillatory movement would 
in this case occur also in the output rate. 

The alternative strategy may be to achieve the highest possible output level 
depending on current and expected conditions. This may be looked at as an 
opportunistic strategy. A safety margin would in this case be provided by operating 
at some point below the frustration threshold. If stress is maintained at a low level, 
involvement would gradually increase until a sudden interference hits the system 
while in a vulnerable state, in which case an attempt will be made to reduce in- 
volvement to a safety level. However, changes in the degree of involvement are 
normally only gradually made so that the system can easily get out of step with 
changes in environmental conditions. To the extent that the interference encountered 
varies, mood swings will become pronounced and also the output rate will show 
marked up-and-down swings. The momentum established by strong cyclic swings 
may make it difficult if not temporarily impossible to regain stable functioning. The 
initial attempt to achieve maximum flexibility may thus produce a situation where 
the system, caught in strong up-and-down swings, becomes minimally flexible. 
The system then becomes exceptionally vulnerable if sudden unpredictable changes 
in the environment continue to occur which cannot be countered by a flexible 
adjustment policy. Safety may in this case be sought by reducing involvement to 
the lowest possible level, resulting in a state of apathy and indifference. 

The opportunistic strategy may be superior if changes in environmental 
conditions are highly predictable and if flexible adjustive responses can be main- 
tained. If, however, these conditions cannot be met, then the advantage for this 
type of situation will lie with some form of conservative strategy. The same con- 
siderations would not apply to a situation which contains opportunities for growth 
and development. In this case the relative advantage may lie with a somewhat 
more opportunistic approach. 


PRINCIPLE 7 
The Effect of Stress on Strain and External Adjustment Processes 
The principle in its most general form may be stated as follows: 


7a. An increase in stress will increase either the degree of strain or the intensity of 
external adjustment processes, or both. 


The principle may be looked at as an extension of the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis of Dollard et al. (1939). Aggression is one of the possible strategies 
which may be employed to modify the behaviour of what is taken to be the stress- 
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inducing agent. In their experiment, Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (1941) found that 
children who were derprived of attractive toys made approaches to the experi- 
menter, which were found to range all the way from coaxing, reasoning, and hostile 
remarks to the attempted use of force. They noted that at the same time most, but 
not all, of the children showed increased negative emotionality and a decreased level 
of constructiveness in their play, which in the present formulation would correspond 
to a decrease in the level of activity integration. The concurrent effect of stress on 
the level of integration and performance has been discussed in Principles 2 and 6. 
A principle which will be derived later will make it possible to state further the 
conditions under which an increase in stress would reduce strain and produce a 
relatively more enjoyable situation. 
The principle may also be put in the following form: 


7b. With the degree of stress constant, an increase in external adjustment processes 
will lead to a decrease in strain, and a decrease in external adjustment processes 
will lead to an increase in strain. 


This corresponds quite closely to a clinical finding by Klein and Riviere (1953) 
in a discussion of jealousy, which is stated as follows: 


‘The more furious and aggressive [the jealous individual], the less humiliated he 
feels, and vice versa, the less aggressive and angry, the more miserable and low 
spirited he feels.’ 


Some relevant empirical findings are reported by Leavitt (1951) and Shaw (1954) 
on patterns of communication channels. Both experiments show that the less 
facility a person has to communicate to other group members, determined by his 
location in the communication net, the greater the dissatisfaction that tends to be 
experienced. A similar type of finding is reported by Hare (1952) who shows that 
an increase in the size of discussion groups, which reduces the communication 
possibilities, tends to increase dissatisfaction with the group discussion. With 
increasing size, the possibility of coalition formation and the emergence of spokes- 
men for different views would need to be taken into consideration. 

An implication of the principle is that an increase in external adjustment pro- 
cesses will result, at least in the short run, in a reduction of strain irrespective of 
whether an actual change in the level of stress experienced results. If a reduction 
in stress is achieved, then a joint decrease in strain and external adjustment pro- 
cesses will occur. However, an inappropriate adjustment strategy may also lead 
to the imposition of greater stress. Alternatively, stress may be decreased by reduc- 
ing opposition to external pressure or by emotional detachment which would 
correspond to a decrease in the parametric linkage value r. If the latter becomes 
zero, then, as we have already noted, stress would become inoperative. 

The relief which may be experienced by talking over one’s problems and griev- 
ances with one’s spouse, a friend, or even a stranger who is willing to listen is a 
well-known phenomenon. Roethlisberger and Dickson (1947) found that employees 
who were given an opportunity to talk about stress and conflicts they experienced 
in their work expressed relief after getting things talked over. The interviewer in 
this case pointed out that he could not assist them in producing external changes. 
Although not limited to emotional catharsis, the same type of effect presumably 
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Effect of changes in the rate of external adjustment processes on the degree of 
strain under varying conditions of stress (Equation 7). The data, taken from the 
child study (Herbst, 1957a), were previously fitted by a linear function. 
Estimated values based on mean trend values of a population 
sample are h = -741, g = 30:5, p = 15, j = 30, v = 20. 
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plays a role also in psychotherapy. It will be noted that the basic assumption on 
which the therapy situation is established is that the therapist is not in a position 
to assist in external changes and will not form part of the real-life situation of the 
client. 

The cathartic process may in this case operate either if a direct change attempt 
is made against what is taken to be the stress-inducing agent or through com- 
munication to a person who is not in a position to affect the situation. As some 
of the following findings suggest, an additional situational factor has to be taken 
into account if communications are addressed to a person who is seen to be in a 
position to be of help as an intermediary, but does not give the help requested. 

Katz et al. (1950, 1951) found that groups tended to show more favourable 
attitudes towards different aspects of their jobs if they were able to communicate 
complaints and grievances to their supervisor. Pelz (1952) showed that the reverse 
or no relationship may be found where the supervisor has no influence with his 
superiors. The situation in the latter case was not simply that the supervisor had 
no effective role in the situation, but that he functioned as a gatekeeper who blocked 
the communication channel and thus acted as an additional source of strain. The 
example illustrates that care needs to be employed in extending principles formu- 
lated for simple systems to complex organizations. 

In the child study it was found that, with the degree of stress experienced by 
the child in the relationship to its parents kept constant, the greater the amount of 
overt disagreements, the lower the degree of dislike experienced towards the family 
situation. To the extent that disagreements did not become overt, the intensity of 
negative feelings increased (Figure 9). While the trend in the population data is 
consistent with the hypothesis, the functional relationship still needs to be tested 
by the study of individual cases. 

The present formulation differs somewhat from the linear relationship previously 
employed. The present equation, which is still quite tentative, is constructed on the 
assumption that external adjustment processes can be looked at as outgoing stress 
and should have the same dimension as stress to which the system is submitted. 


Strain as a Function of Stress and Action Potential 
By eliminating the output level from Principles 5 and 6, we obtain 


rV(V—V,),{t—S), : 
V+ s+h, Otis 7m 


This shows that if there is no stress, or if stress exceeds the value ft, then strain 
will be experienced. The value of t gives the optimal stress level where strain dis- 
appears. This implies that the absence of opposition and disturbance may result 
in a state of suffering just as much as does a condition of above-optimum stress. 
Whereas, in the case of the former, frustration, if it is mild, has the characteristics 
of boredom where activities which come up tend to be associated with dislike, 
in the latter case, frustration has the characteristics of failure owing to inability 
to cope with the situation. Either condition presents a threat to the maintenance of 
the system. In the absence of some degree of opposition and warfare with the 
environment, the boundary of the system cannot, in the long run, be maintained. 
Extreme stress on the other hand will lead to rupture of the boundaries and col- 
lapse of the system. In either case, provided that the conditions for the operation 
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of action potential are maintained, collapse or dissolution will be followed by the 
re-emergence of a new phase of the system which may take the form of a similar 
or modified form of system structure. 

The degree of strain in the absence of stress will depend both on the size of 
the optimal stress level and on the strength of the action potential. There are four 
possible conditions where the absence of stress does not result in a state of strain. 
These are (1) if the optimal stress level is zero, (2) if action potential is zero, (3) 
if a state of functional balance is reached given by the condition V=V,, (4) if the 
linkage parameter r is zero. A zero optimal stress level, which implies that the person 
or group will be most at ease under conditions where stress is completely absent, 
would be inconsistent with the existence of a system which operates so as to main- 
tain its boundaries. If either the action potential or the linkage parameter is zero, 
indifference or equanimity respectively will result. The only condition then under 
which the absence of opposition in the relationship to the environment will in 


FIGURE 10 STRAIN AS A FUNCTION OF STRESS AND ACTION POTENTIAL 
(Derived Equation 11) 
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practice be experienced as a pleasant and enjoyable state is if a state of functional 
balance is maintained. 

If the existing stress is below the optimal level, then strain can be reduced by 
increasing the stress experienced. This may or may not correspond to an increased 
degree of opposition between the system and its environment judged by an observer. 
In that case, if the person or group experiences himself or itself as being in a state 
of increased opposition with the environment, but one or more observers do not 
share that perception, they may judge the situation to be one of projection. How- 
ever, from the point of view of the person or group concerned, the threat to the 
capacity of the system to maintain its boundaries and ensure its survival is quite 
real whether or not that perception is shared by an outsider. In the case of excessive 
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stress, the situation is relatively more simple, the threat involved being the destruc- 
tion of boundaries, which can be dealt with by counteraction against ‘real’ external 
threat objects. 

The alternation between states of more or less acute boredom and suffering, 
to which Schopenhauer has drawn attention, can be interpreted as an alternation 
between conditions of sub-optimal stress, involving a threat by dissolution, and of 

excessive stress, involving a threat by destruction, with a transient intermediate 
point of balance. In the more recent literature Hora (1959) states that ‘man is 
buffeted between his need to escape from existential anxiety (dread of nothingness) 
and his need to avoid neurotic anxiety (arising from conflict)’. Chein (1954) puts 
the problem as follows, ‘over-stimulating situations may create problems of self- 
management, and under-stimulating ones create symptoms similar to those found 
in the clinical syndrome of neurasthenia’. 


The possibility of achieving a state of functional balance does exist. However, 
it is remarkable how relatively few people can achieve states of complete well-being 
and ease, even for a short period of time. With growing practical psychological 
insight, the conditions for the more frequent arising and duration of states of 
balance can presumably be acquired. Since, however, the maintenance of system 
boundaries implies the maintenance of stress conditions, and the maintenance of 
stress conditions implies the maintenance of regions of strain, whether or not these 
are temporarily avoided, it follows that ultimately the cessation of suffering is 
achieved only, but not necessarily, under conditions where the behaviour system 
ceases to operate. 

The following sections will be restricted to a consideration of individual 
functioning. If individuals operate as behaviour systems, then this is a sufficient 
condition for the emergence and maintenance of social systems, since the main- 
tenance of individual systems implies the establishment and maintenance of both 
supportive and oppositional transaction structures. Social systems in some form 
or other would therefore cease to operate only if individuals did not operate as 
behaviour systems. 

The first possibility for removing the conditions under which suffering arises 
would be to stop the functioning of the system. This would mean that the activities 
and thus also the output of the system are stopped. From Principle 5, it follows that 
this condition, which implies maintaining a discrepancy between action level and 
action potential, will give rise to a state of strain, dependent on the concurrent 
strength of the action potential. 

Suppose, next, that the action potential is brought to zero. In this case strain 
disappears. However, the strength of action potential is dependent on the con- 
current value of other variables which form part of the system structure, so that 
if any one other aspect of system functioning changes, then the action potential 
will again come into operation. 

The third possibility is that of achieving a state of functional balance, which 
provides a condition of complete well-being and ease, where every activity that 
arises is associated with liking or neutral feeling. This involves creating and maintain- 
ing an optimal degree of coordination and control over all on-going behavioural 
processes and their emotional concomitants. This state is normally limited in 
duration. If any insufficiently compensated changes occur in any part-function of 
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the system, either in the process rate, the mode of coordination, or in the trans- 
action process maintained with the environment, then the state of balance will 
collapse. 


Although a state of functional balance may be no more than temporary, the 
ability to attain it is of crucial importance. Unless the individual is able to establish 
a sufficiently high level of self-control which requires constant and complete aware- 
ness of his behavioural and emotional processes, he will not be in a position to 
direct and control changes in his mode of functioning, and will be able to do little 
more than respond relatively blindly to on-going events, quite independently of 
whatever rational knowledge he may possess or scientific techniques which he may 
employ. Equally important, the state of functional balance permits modifications 
by the person in his mode of functioning which would otherwise encounter prac- 
tically insurmountable conditions of strain. This is especially relevant if changes are 
made in the direction of weakening and reducing the strength of conditions which 
maintain system survival. 

We have already considered the effect of destruction or dissolution of the exist- 
ing organizational structure of the system, and have seen that if the action potential 
continues to operate then the resulting state will be one of strain, leading under 
suitable conditions to the re-emergence and building up of a new phase of the 
system which will provide a route for strain reduction. 

None of the possibilities considered so far will remove the conditions which 
produce suffering. The possibility that remains is to look for a condition where the 
system structure as a whole becomes inoperative. 

A behavioural system will become inoperative if its linkages are broken by 
setting its linkage parameters at zero. In the present formulation, the linkage para- 
meters are e, g, r, n, h. If these are set at zero, then neither stress, strain, nor balance 
can operate, and both the positive and negative dependence cycles cease to function. 
This is of course implicit in the formulation from the very start. No event as such 
has the intrinsic characteristics of an input, output, stress, etc., but acquires these 
characteristics in so far as a behaviour structure of mutually dependent elements is 
evolved which operates so as to maintain its survival. 

With the cessation of a behaviour system nothing goes out of existence. I have 
used the term inoperative to indicate that events which acquire the characteristics 
of input, output, stress, etc. within a functioning behaviour system no longer have 
these characteristics which are acquired within a specific system structure. 

The major implication is that the laws of behaviour, whatever their ultimate form, 
are not necessary laws of nature but hold only to the extent that an introjection- 
rejection process continues to operate. To the extent that there is craving-hate, 
wanting and not wanting, behaviour becomes in principle determinate, predictable, 
and thus in a sense mechanical. If this is not the case, then apparently no behavioural 
law will continue to apply except for principles such as the first one which are of 
definitional type. 
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Conformity and Need-Achievement under 
Cross-Cultural Norm Conflict 
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EXPERIMENTAL studies of conformity, such as those of Asch (1956) for instance, 
represent a paradigm of conflict. The subject is generally under the influence of two 
opposing forces—the stimulus and his perception thereof on the one hand, and 
the pressures of the group majority on the other. It might be well to note that this 
experimental paradigm is not especially representative of conformity problems in 
everyday life. Conflict in conformity is more of an exception than a general case. 
An individual in learning a set of norms in his own society is more often subject 
to congruent rather than to incongruent sources of conformity pressures. For an 
indigenous population conflict in conformity arises when groups, such as parents, 
teachers, or peers, exercising conformity pressures, represent different norms or 
values—an instance relatively infrequent—or when the norms of the given society 
demand from the individual the inhibition of his impulses, drives, or desires. 

The experimental paradigm of conformity, and especially its conflict aspect, is 
perhaps more valid for foreign students. Foreign students maintain some degree of 
membership in two countries. As members of their home country they are subject 
to one set of conformity pressures, and by virture of their temporary membership 
in the host country, to another. Often the two norms stand in clear conflict with 
one another (Zajonc, 1952; Smith, 1956; French & Zajonc, 1957). Studies on foreign 
students show that there exist different ways of resolving this conflict. Scandinavian 
students, for instance, have been found to accept some American norms and reject 
others, a pattern labelled the ‘Smérgasbord approach’ (Smith, 1955). Some foreign 
students have been observed to maintain their original norms by refraining from 
entering into close contact with American students, others seem to assimilate very 
rapidly (Passin & Bennett, 1954; Sewell, Morris, & Davidsen, 1954). The resolution 
of normative conflict depends above all on the strength of the conflict, and on 
conformity patterns developed during early training. In terms of the latter aspect, 
conformity behavior has been found to be highly related to independence training, 
which in turn determines the development of the achievement motive (McClelland, 
Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953). However, studies relating conformity to the 
achievement motive often obtained conflicting results. For instance, McClelland 
et al. (1953) analysed in terms of the achievement motive data collected by Asch 
in his conformity studies. These authors report that of the subjects with n-achieve- 
ment scores above the group median 13 per cent were ‘yielders’, while 87 per cent 
of those with scores below the median were found to yield to conformity pressures. 
However, Samelson (1958) found a positive relation between conformity and the 
achievement motive. In a visual recognition task subjects were confronted with 
wrong majority judgements. When the subjects were told that they were ‘better 
than others in recognizing words’, those with high n-achievement scores showed 
a significantly stronger tendency to conform than those with low n-achievement 
scores, 
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If n-achievement is viewed in terms of its relation to independence training, then 
among foreign students those characterized by high n-achievement should find it 
easy both to abandon their original norms and to reject the norms of the host 
country. On the other hand, as Burdick (1955) suggested, conformity may in many 
cases be instrumental to achievement, and consequently, in cases of norm conflict, 
we might expect foreign students with high n-achievement scores to resolve the 
conformity conflict by accepting the new norms. For individuals who are charac- 
terized by weak achievement motives, whether conformity is or is not instrumental 
to achievement is immaterial, and they should therefore respond in terms of the 
relative strengths of the opposing conformity pressures. 

The purpose of this study is to examine the following set of predictions relating 
conformity of Indian students to American norms to n-achievement, when the 
instrumental value of conformity is manipulated. First, we would expect on the 
basis of past research that, when conformity has no particular value for achievement 
and when the norms of the two countries are congruent, subjects with low n-achieve- 
ment will show higher conformity than subjects high on n-achievement scores. 
Secondly, when the instrumental value of conformity is increased and when the 
two norms are congruent, the tendency to conform for subjects with high n-achieve- 
ment scores will increase. When the norms of the two countries are in conflict and 
conformity to American norms has instrumental value for achievement, the relation 
between conformity to American norms and n-achievement will be reversed. That 
is, we would expect higher conformity from individuals with high than from those 
with low n-achievement scores. This difference will again tend to decrease when 
conformity is perceived as having no particular instrumental value for achievement. 
In general, variations in conformity for individuals with high n-achievement will 
depend more on whether or not conformity is instrumental to achievement than 
on whether the American and Indian norms are congruent or incongruent. On the 
other hand, conformity to American norms for individuals with low n-achievement 
scores will depend to a larger extent on whether or not norms are in conflict, and 
instrumentality will be of minor importance. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The Ss were thirty male students from India, enrolled in the University of Michigan 
during the spring of 1960. Most of them were juniors or seniors in engineering. 
They had resided in the United States for periods of four months to three years. 
The median age of the Ss was twenty-four. Six of these Ss refused to take part in 
the second experimental session, thus leaving a total of twenty-four Ss. 


Procedure 


(a) Assessment of n-achievement. The Ss were given the n-achievement test in groups 
of ten. Out of the four pictures shown, one was an original TAT picture (Father-Son, 
Card 7 BM from TAT), and the remaining three pictures used were developed by 
Atkinson (1958) for the purposes of measuring n-achievement. The four pictures, 
according to Atkinson’s identifying number scheme (Atkinson, 1958, pp. 832-5), 
were Nos. 1, 2, 59, and 100. 
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Both inter-rater! and the so-called ‘expert coding’ reliability measures were 
obtained. Using the rank correlation method, a coefficient of -80 was obtained on 
the first, and -73 on the second. 

The Ss were divided at the median into ‘high’ and ‘low’ n-achievement groups, 
each including twelve Ss. The range of scores for the high n-achievement group 
was between 14 and 28, and for the low n-achievement group between | and 12. 
The mean n-achievement scores of the two groups were 18-3 and 8-3 respectively. 


(b) Stimuli. For the purposes of measuring conformity a set of seventy-two state- 
ments concerning behavior relevant to American and Indian norms was selected. 
The procedure of selection employed three Indian judges? who judged a large set 
of such statements in terms of whether or not they involved conflict situations for 
Indian students. Out of the large set of statements, seventy-two items on which the 
judges’ agreement was high were selected. One-half of the items pertained to 
congruent and one-half to incongruent norms. The agreement of the judges on 
the statements selected was 76-4 per cent. The following are some examples of items 
involving incongruent norms: ‘Women should not be kissed in public’; “We 
should be informal with our teachers’; ‘Men should help their wives in preparing 
meals’. Items involving congruent norms were, for instance, ‘One should not sleep 
in the nude’; ‘One may smoke in the presence of his father’; or “We should follow 
the current fashions in clothing’. 


(c) Instrumentality assessment. The seventy-two statements were given to ten Indian 
students who were not Ss in the present experiment to rate on a four-point scale as 
to whether conformity by an Indian student to the particular American norm 
involved in the statement was ‘important in getting ahead’. Each statement was 
then given a mean instrumentality score and the statemients involving congruent 
and incongruent norms were each broken at the median into ‘low instrumentality’ 
and ‘high instrumentality’ items. 
(d) Experimental procedure. One and one-half months after the n-achievement test 
was administered, conformity to American norms was observed. For this purpose 
each S was brought individually to an experimental cubicle, believing that besides 
him there were three other Ss in the cubicles. The S was told that his task would 
be to respond to a set of questions which he would hear through an inter-communi- 
cation system, and that he would also hear the responses of the three Ss. Actually 
the responses of these individuals were pre-recorded by a set of three paid partici- 
pants, who by virtue of their accents appeared as S’s compatriots.3 Each S was 
assigned the letter D, being previously told that the letters of the three other partici- 
pants were A, B, and C. However, he would not have the opportunity to see them or 
communicate with them. The Ss were instructed to respond in alphabetical order. 
Thus, each S was last to respond, being previously exposed to the responses of the 
three paid participants. All Ss were exposed to the same tape recording. The entire 
session was conducted in English. 

After the initial instructions were issued Ss heard E read the seventy-two state- 
ments in intervals of approximately 30 seconds. These statements as well as the 





1. Mr James Ryan independently coded all TAT responses. His help in enabling us to obtain 
reliability measures is appreciated. 

2. The judges were Messrs Ansari, Leins, and Kakli. 

3. The paid participants were also Messrs Ansari, Leins, and Kakli, whose assistance in this 
experiment is acknowledged with gratitude. 
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responses of the paid participants were pre-recorded. Following each statement the 
Ss were asked to indicate whether they ‘agreed’ or ‘disagreed’ with the given state- 
ment. The responses of the paid participants to twenty-five of the statements were 
unanimous, and in the remainder a majority of two was employed. The items were 
assigned positions on the list on a random basis. Likewise, the responses of the paid 
participants were randomized in terms of unanimity, as well as in terms of whether 
they agreed or disagreed with the statements. Furthermore, to eliminate any possible 
effects deriving from response sets, half of the items were phrased in a positive and 
half in a negative manner. 

Conformity was scored in the following way. It should be noted that the focus 
of this study is on conformity to American norms. It will be further noted that the 
paid participants could show either conformity or non-conformity to the American 
norm, thus creating additional pressures on the Ss towards or away from con- 
formity to the American norm. We might therefore distinguish between what may 
be called normative and situational conformity. Normative conformity deals with 
behavior viewed with reference to established cultural norms. Situational conformity 
denotes yielding to the group pressures immediately given. Thus, the Ss in the 
present experiment were under both normative and situational conformity pres- 
sures, and four progressively more intense degrees of conformity could be dis- 
tinguished. When a subject rejects a given American norm which his immediately 
present compatriots accept, he seems to show a greater degree of independence than 
when his compatriots also reject it. Conversely, the endorsement of an American 
norm which is not complied with by an immediately present reference group in- 
volves overcoming restraining forces, and thus it might be thought of as stronger 
than endorsement made with social support. The four conformity scores which 
thus emerged were arbitrarily designated as ranging from 1 to 4 (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1 CONFORMITY SCORES 





Conformity of the paid participants to the American norm 








Yes No 
Conformity of the subjects cist Beige 
to the American norm 
No 1 2 | 
snitosneeismnhtatanaeniintesineninst 





On the basis of this scoring system, for each S four conformity scores were 
obtained: one based on the mean conformity to congruent-high instrumentality 
items, one to congruent-low instrumentality items, one to incongruent-high 
instrumentality items, and one to incongruent-low instrumentality items. 


RESULTS 


1. The effects of instrumentality and congruence of norms on conformity 
The results are presented in Table 2, and the analysis of variance in Table 3. 


It is at first apparent that there is a somewhat higher conformity on the part of 
subjects with high n-achievement scores than on the part of subjects with low 
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TABLE 2 MEAN CONFORMITY SCORES 
High n-Achievement Low n-Achievement 

Type of Incon- Incon- 

tem Congruent gruent Congruent gruent 
Items Items Both Items Items Both 
High Instrumentality 2:80 2:80 2:80 2:88 2:33 2:61 
Low Instrumentality 2:22 2°69 2:46 2:40 2:41 2:40 
Both Combined 2:51 2:75 2:63 2°64 2-37 2°51 











TABLE 3 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR DATA IN TABLE 2 








Source af MS F P 
n-Achievement (A) 1 +350 6:03 05 
Error (between) 22 058 
Congruence (C) 1 006 < 1:00 _ 
Instrumentality (1) 1 814 20-38 001 
CxI 1 1-602 18-00 001 
CxA 1 1-550 17-42 001 
IxA 1 122 1-37 _— 
CxIxA 1 011 =< 1:00 _ 
Error (within) 66 089 





n-achievement scores, the former showing a mean of 2:63 and the latter 2:51. The 
main effect of achievement is significant at the -05 level. It is also clear that instru- 
mentality has a very important consequence for conformity. Mean overall con- 
formity to items of high instrumentality was 2-70 and to items of low instrumentality 
2-43. This main effect was significant at the -001 level (F=20-38). Congruence of 
norms in itself did not generate significant differences. It is of interest to note, 
however, that individuals with high n-achievement show higher conformity to 
incongruent items, and those with low n-achievement to congruent items. The 
CxA interaction was significant at the -001 level (F=17-42). The analysis of 
variance also indicates that instrumentality in itself does not differentiate between 
subjects with high and low n-achievement scores, the Ix A interaction not being 
significant. 

On the whole therefore the data give a fairly clear support to the predictions. 
Some questions of interest which are suggested by the results must however be 
examined. Contrary to previous results, the overall effects of n-achievement on 
conformity are positive. A scrutiny of the cell means shows that this effect is due 
to the fact that under conditions of high instrumentality there is a high degree of 
conformity on the part of subjects with high n-achievement scores, regardless of 
whether the norms are congruent or not. The two means are both equal to 2:80. 
Moreover, with respect to items of low instrumentality, the subjects with high 
n-achievement scores seem to conform to a larger extent when the norms are 
incongruent. The means here are 2:69 for incongruent and 2-22 for congruent items, 
this difference being significant at the -001 level by ?-test. Individuals with low 
n-achievement scores, however, respond negatively to incongruent items, that is 
they conform to a lesser extent, regardless of whether instrumentality is involved or 
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not, the means being 2:33 and 2-41 respectively. This difference is not significant. 
When the items are congruent, however, the low n-achievement subjects are affected 
by instrumentality although not to such an extent as the high n-achievement sub- 
jects. The mean conformity scores for high n-achievement subjects on congruent 
items were 2-80 for high and 2-22 for low instrumentality. This difference is highly 
significant (t=6-6, p<-001). The corresponding means for the low n-achievement 
group were 2:88 and 2-40, this difference also being significant (t=5-5, p<-001). 
The question arises then, why should individuals with low n-achievement tendencies 
respond in terms of instrumentality for achievement. Of course, the data in the 
present experiment do not permit a definite solution. However, it might be argued 
that we are not dealing here with individuals characterized by the absence of 
achievement motivation, or even a low level of achievement motivation. The mean 
n-achievement score of the low n-achievement group was, it will be recalled, 8-3; 
seven of these twelve Ss earned scores of 10 or more. The means generally obtained 
for a comparable American population are below 8-0 (Atkinson, 1958). It seems, 
therefore, that Indian students who undertake to study in the United States are 
relatively high in n-achievement. 

One might also inquire why subjects with high n-achievement scores should 
show a fairly high level of conformity to incongruent items which are not instru- 
mental to achievement, but rather low conformity to congruent items. For items of 
low instrumentality, the means of the high n-achievement group were 2-69 for 
incongruent and 2-22 for congruent items, this difference, it will be recalled, being 
significant at the -001 level (t=5-4). In the context of this study conformity refers 
to the acceptance of the American norms. For congruent items, then, conformity 
implies the acceptance of both the American and the Indian norms. When the 
norms are in conflict, however, conformity (i.e. acceptance of the American norm) 
necessarily implies the rejection of the Indian norm. It might be argued on the basis 
of the relation between n-achievement and independence training, therefore, that 
the high n-achievement subjects are better able to reject their original norms. 
Perhaps, it might be conjectured, the American norms which are in conflict with the 
corresponding Indian norms are in general more compatible with achievement 
striving than Indian norms. For instance, the statement that ‘students should not 
defer to their elders’, which was rated as having relatively low instrumentality, was 
endorsed more often by subjects with high n-achievement scores. Apparently lack 
of independence of elders, while not in itself instrumental, is perceived by high 
n-achievement subjects as capable of hindering achievement. For the congruent 
items of low instrumentality, conformity to the American norm simultaneously 
implies acceptance of the original Indian norm, and it is here that least conformity 
is observed. 

It was also predicted that the conformity of the high n-achievement group will 
be subject to variation primarily on the basis of instrumentality, and that of the 
low n-achievement group primarily on the basis of norm congruence. There are 
some indications in the results that this may be the case. For the high n-achievement 
subjects the mean difference between high and low instrumentality is -34 and the 
mean difference between conformity to incongruent and congruent items, -24. For 
the low n-achievement group these mean differences are respectively -21 and —-27. 
In addition, the high n-achievement group conforms more under incongruence, 
and the low n-achievement group under congruence. More confidence in these 
results is gained when separate analyses of variance are performed for the two 
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n-achievement groups. These are summarized in Table 4. It is clear from the analyses 
that for the high n-achievement group instrumentality is considerably more 
important than congruence. The main effect of congruence is significant at the -01 
level (F= 19-34), and the main effect of instrumentality at the -001 level (F=41-00). 
The main effect of instrumentality does not reach the acceptable level of signifi- 
cance for subjects with low n-achievement, but the effects of congruence are sig- 
nificant at the -05 level (F=5-91). 


TABLE 4 SEPARATE ANALYSES OF VARIANCE ON THE EFFECTS OF INSTRUMENTALTIY 
AND CONGRUENCE FOR THE HIGH AND LOW N-ACHIEVEMENT GROUPS 





High n-Achievement Low n-Achievement 
Source df MS F 





Congruence (C) 1 677 
Instrumentality (1) 1 1-435 
Subjects (Ss) 059 
Cx! ‘677 
Cx Ss 085 
Ix Ss -060 
CxIx Ss 035 











2. The effects of situational pressures on conformity 


The above data dealt with conformity to presumably well established cultural 
norms. The experimental design employed in this study also allows the analysis of 
the effects deriving from immediately present situational pressures, and we may 
inquire whether n-achievement is a factor in yielding to a group majority, when the 
group supports and when the group rejects the subjects’ own norms. Thus two kinds 
of conformity were distinguished in the present study, normative and situational. 
The first part of the experiment focused on normative and the second on situational 
conformity. 

For the purposes of the analysis of situational conformity, subjects were assigned 
percentage scores based on the number of times they agreed with the paid parti- 
cipants.* Since situational conformity scores were based on relatively small numbers 
the angular transformation was performed. Mean transformed situational con- 
formity scores for the high and low n-achievement groups are shown in Table 5 
and the analysis of variance in Table 6. 

The results indicate that the overall effects of n-achievement as well as those 
deriving from direction of situational pressure are not significant. The extent of con- 
formity is somewhat higher for incongruent than congruent items, and this overall 
difference is significant at the -05 level. Among the first-order interactions only 
situational pressure x n-achievement is significant. Data in Table 5 reveal that on 
incongruent items with situational pressure directed towards the rejection of 
American norms, and therefore towards the acceptance of Indian norms, the level 
of conformity of the low n-achievement group is higher than that of the high 





4. Since the effects of instrumentality have already been demonstrated and since a breakdown 
in terms of instrumentality would reduce the yong of the individual conformity scores, being 
based only on nine responses, the data were pooled for both instrumentality levels. 
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TABLE 5 MEAN TRANSFORMED SITUATIONAL CONFORMITY SCORES 





Situational Pressure with respect to American Norms 





Towards Acceptance Towards Rejection 
Incongruent Items 
High n-Ach Group 58-57* 48-33 
Low n-Ach Group 55:50 50°58 
Congruent Items 
High n-Ach Group 46°47 53-80 
Low n-Ach Group 53-90 50:54 





* arc sin V50% = 45-00 


TABLE 6 SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
FOR DATA IN TABLE 5 








Source af MS F 
n-Ach (A) 1 11-95 < 1-00 
Error (6 22 111-90 
Situational Pressure (S) 1 782 < 1:00 
Congruence (C) 1 104-98 4:15* 
SxA 1 128-74 5-10* 
CxA 1 30-30 1-20 
SxC 1 30-34 1-20 
SxCxA 1 1034-49 40:99** 
Error (w) 66 25:24 





* Significant at the -05 level 
#* Significant at the -001 level 


n-achievement group. When the situational pressure is directed towards the accept- 
ance of the American and the rejection of the Indian norms, the high n-achievement 
group shows greater conformity. It should be noted that these results are reversed 
for congruent items. We would, therefore, expect a sizeable second-order inter- 
action. In fact, the situation x congruence x n-achievement interaction shows an 
F-ratio of 40-99, significant well beyond the -001 level. It is quite clear from the 
results that the high n-achievement group is relatively more free of cultural 
influences than the low n-achievement group. When the norms are congruent, 
and when the group majority endorses both norms, the high n-achievement group 
shows a relatively lower level of agreement with the group majority (46-47) than 
the low n-achievement group (53-90). However, when the immediate group rejects 
both norms, individuals with high n-achievement scores manifest higher situational 
conformity than those with low-n-achievement scores. 

It is also well to note that with respect to congruent items the high n-achievement 
group shows somewhat less overall situational conformity than the low n-achieve- 
ment group (50-14 and 52-22 respectively). For incongruent items this result is 
reversed, but the difference is negligible. These findings are of course consistent 
with the previous result. It appears thus that the direction of situational pressures 
and normative pressures plays a very important role in mediating the relation 
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between n-achievement and situational conformity. When the situational pressures 
support American norms, and the American and Indian norms are congruent, then 
the low n-achievement group shows higher conformity. When the norms are in- 
congruent then the high n-achievement group shows higher conformity. When the 
situational pressures are directed against the acceptance of American norms and 
when the norms are congruent the high n-achievement group conforms to a larger 
extent. But when the norms are incongruent, faced with a situational force against 
the American (and therefore in favor of the Indian) norms, the high n-achievement 
group shows less conformity. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment on the relation between conformity and n-achievement was con- 
ducted using Indian students as subjects, and Indian and American norms as objects 
of conformity. It was argued that the relation between conformity and n-achieve- 
ment is mediated by the instrumental value of conforming behavior. In particular 
it was predicted that when conformity is perceived as instrumental to achievement 
a positive rather than a negative relation between conformity and n-achievement 
will be obtained. The results substantiate the prediction. 

The experiment also analysed conformity in the presence of normative conflict. 
It was found that when there exists conflict between cultural norms, individuals 
with high n-achievement scores tend to resolve it in favor of the American and 
those with low n-achievement scores in favor of the Indian norms. Moreover, the 
results show that the high n-achievement group is more sensitive to the instrumental 
value of conformity than to the fact of whether or not the two norms are congruent. 
For the low n-achievement group the opposite seems to be the case. 

Analysis was also made of the effects of situational pressures on conformity of 
high and low n-achievement groups. On the whole, the groups were found not to 
differ in susceptibility to situational pressures. However, differences were observed 
depending on whether the situational pressures were directed at the acceptance or 
rejection of the American norms. 
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The Use of Group Techniques in 


the Training of Teachers 
ELEONORE L. HERBERT 





‘I would not have him (the tutor) start everything and do all the talking. 
I would have him listen sometimes.’ 


MONTAIGNE (Essays: ‘On the Education of Children’) 


TEACHER-PUPIL relations have often been studied as the problem of relations 
between adults and children, but rarely as that of relations between one adult and 
a group of children as a specific situation in the classroom. 

This is a comparatively recent teaching situation. The tutor who dealt with a 
single pupil could have clearer feelings towards him. The situation was a simple 
one: two individuals, an adult and a child, face to face, at least during lessons. 
Behind them the parents to whom both had to submit, for though the parents gave 
the tutor sanction to exert his authority over the child, they treated him much as 
they would a servant. Literature is full of accounts of the difficulties and limitations 
created by this ambiguous situation for tutors and governesses. 

Things have changed. Schoolteachers are economically secure. No longer need 
they submit to humiliations from parents, for as soon as they are qualified their 
authority is officially sanctioned by a different body of people. They are protected 
by their colleagues and superiors, by a Local Education Authority or a Board of 
Governors, and finally by the whole society whose delegates they are. Moreover, 
parents themselves are ruled by the same bodies, since education is made compulsory 
by the law of the land. 

It might be expected that under such conditions the teacher’s situation could 
arouse no anxiety in him. He ought to feel safe in his delegated power. Yet anyone 
who has observed students in teaching practice or even young qualified teachers in 
the first years of their careers must be aware that they are often in an anxious state. 
My experience with young teachers-in-training in a University Department of 
Education has convinced me that this is not too strong a term. The passage from 
the role of learner to that of teacher has to take place over a very short period. 
Unlike training-college students, who spend two or three years studying pedagogy 
as well as the subjects they are going to teach, university-trained students spend 
three years in some faculty of the university exclusively studying the subject of 
their choice. At the end of this period they graduate and only afterwards come 
to the Department of Education, where they are for the first time introduced to 
pedagogical theory and practice. The academic year—about eight months—has to 
be spent partly on acquiring theoretical knowledge and partly on practical work. 
Each lecturer is tutor to a small group of students whom he inspects during school 
practice and meets for tutorial discussions during the twelve weeks spent entirely 
in the university. 

There is a quite dramatic change in the students at the beginning of the academic 
year. It so happens that, through lecturing in the French Department, I always 
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know some of my new students in the Department of Education. Each year, I 
am struck afresh by the difference in their attitudes. The young undergraduates 
I had known, independent and full of self-confidence in their third year, have now 
become humble and submissive and seem prepared to do nothing without per- 
mission. They go so far as to ask their tutors whether they may absent themselves 
from a lecture! It is as if preparing to teach—the idea of ‘returning to school’— 
started a regression to the pupil stage. It requires a great deal of conscious effort 
to make them recover their feeling of independence and acquire a certain amount 
of maturity by the end of the course. Any authoritarian response to this early 
dependent attitude contributes dangerous collusion and a ‘bad example’ for the 
future. 

I was much puzzled by this sudden change and I attempted through tutorial 
discussions to discover the reasons for it. It soon became clear that the centre 
of their worry was the teacher-class situation. At the beginning of the course, they 
constantly refer to discipline, punishment, unruly class behaviour—sometimes in 
connection with reminiscences from their own schooldays. They ask for ‘tips’. 
“What does one do when pupils will go on chattering during lessons?’ *. . . when 
they fail to give in homework?’ They are irritated by my refusal, indeed by my 
incapacity, to give them ready-made remedies. They seem convinced that there is a 
panacea for all troubles which every teacher knows but jealously conceals. Little 
by little, however, they regain some confidence as the result of exchanging impres- 
sions and recalling experiences. All of them have had an unsupervised period of 
school practice before the course began. We discuss it. They realize that it did not 
go ‘too badly’ but, of course, ‘it was not the real thing’. 

Anxiety grows visibly as school practice comes near. They try to reassure them- 
selves by deciding to be very strict and distant from the first and to put up with no 
misdemeanour in class. They will punish hard from the outset. This may be made 
worse when they begin their practice, for the teachers under whom they will work 
often advise this kind of behaviour as a very valuable ‘tip’. Unfortunately, many 
young teachers may thus acquire a habit which will persist throughout their careers 
and will make havoc of their relations with their pupils. This is what leads some 
critics to believe that all teachers are sadists. 

It cannot be denied that some teachers—though relatively fewer than may be 
supposed—give vent to their aggressive impulses on their pupils. Many others, on 
the other hand, seem to behave in a masochistic fashion, as if they were provoking 
their pupils’ attacks, thus turning their own aggressiveness against themselves. 
Does it mean that teachers are endowed with stronger sadistic impulses than most 
people? It is sometimes said that their choice of the teaching profession as one in 
which they are in a position to satisfy such impulses is evidence of it. It may be that, 
without the presence of this unconscious aggressiveness, we might not have any 
schoolteachers, but neither would we have surgeons or professional soldiers. If it 
is said that the teacher exerts aggressiveness on people weaker than himself, we 
should be prepared to condemn even more strongly those who exert it on animals— 
butchers, fishermen, hunters, even cooks. No one thinks of doing so, for in all 
these occupations—as indeed in teaching—sadistic impulses, purely amoral in 
themselves, have been canalized and have become a useful social asset. 

It would seem that sado-masochistic behaviour of some teachers is a defence 
against anxiety, for their attitude shows all the symptoms of a state of anxiety. 
It is but a vague fear such as is described by Professor Favez-Boutonier (1945) in 
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her study entitled L’ Angoisse. Few of the teachers in training would say, if they were 
asked, that they are frightened of the classes they will have to face. Yet their in- 
sistence on questions of discipline reveals their alarm at the thought of this group of 
individuals—that many-headed monster—whom they will have to subdue in order 
to educate them against their will. Since, in the words of Professor Favez-Boutonier, 
‘their pupils will have to give up their favourite activities in order to pursue others’, 
the lesson becomes an aggressive act, a struggle on unequal terms, because the 
teacher has to face a group which is always, even if composed of individually 
weaker members, stronger than one single individual. It is the preparation for this 
struggle, that is, his aggressive attitude, that causes anxiety in the young teacher. 

There exist in every society a stereotype of the teacher and a stereotype of the 
pupil. The teacher is authoritarian, tyrannical, and aggressive; the pupil disobedient, 
insolent, and unwilling to work. The most casual observation of a group of 
children playing ‘school’ will show these stereotypes in action. In such games the 
‘pupil’ is always ‘naughty’, which is amply justified by the attitude of the ‘teacher’, 
for the latter, in his omnipotence, can and does constantly punish. Since every 
adult has once been a child, he has adopted and unconsciously preserved these 
stereotypes. The future teacher is no exception to this rule, but now he finds him- 
self in the role of the tyrant of his childish games, so that he must expect to be 
attacked by his pupils—and the child in him says ‘justly’ attacked. Consequently 
he will be obliged to play the game, to find enough authority to keep order and to 
punish, but all this with a feeling of anxiety since he runs the risk either of arousing 
hatred in his pupils or of appearing ridiculous if his strength is not adequate. 

It is as if the teacher felt that only limitless authority could give him the possi- 
bility of neutralizing the collective power of his class. The intrusion of reality tends 
to increase his anxiety for here is no make-believe. He knows he really is an adult 
and the pupils are really children. The games of his childhood took place between 
equals who deliberately played roles. Now these roles are demanded by a real, 
therefore an inevitable, situation. The teacher is really stronger than any one of his 
pupils as the result of the authority delegated to him. It follows that exerting his 
authority upon weaker people may arouse feelings of guilt. Conversely, the group 
of pupils is really stronger than himself. The teacher cannot run away or go and 
‘tell mummy’ if its behaviour is felt to be unfair. All he can do is to use his power, 
but he does so with a bad conscience. 

If, however, we turn from these phantasies to examine the reality situation more 
closely we may find some reasons for normal anxiety but perhaps some means of 
overcoming it also. The pupils are a group, the teacher is alone. In other words, the 
pupils are supported inside the classroom by their fellow members of a group to 
which they belong. The teacher’s professional group, though not far away, is not 
present in the classroom. However, there are compensations for the teacher. 
Besides the authority delegated to him he has the two other advantages of seniority 
and knowledge. His only claim to superiority derives from these three advantages. 
On the strictly human level he and his pupils are equal. 

In terms of group dynamics, the pupils, in the same way as members of one 
family, however different their roles, belong to the same group, ‘the class’. The 
teacher is a member of the class-group but with a special role in it, that of leader. 

This notion is of fundamental importance for it places the problem in its true 
light. We are not dealing with the situation of one individual in front of a group 
but with that of a group with a leader who is a member of it. The metaphor of a 
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monster to be fought and conquered no longer holds true, though this does not 
imply that the teacher must be the equal of his pupils on every count. His role is to 
educate them and he can do so thanks to his experience, his knowledge, and the 
support of his professional status. The danger is that the young teacher tends to 
see no middle term between one extreme and the other, between overall superiority 
and complete equality. 

The reactions of pupils to those two opposite attitudes are well known. Though 
they dislike a tyrannical teacher they nevertheless look down upon one who pre- 
tends to be in no way different from them. They regard him as weak and they 
resent the fact that he will not guide and support them through his adult’s authority. 
They do not want him to step out of his role. In acting as a weak person, he harms 
the group to which he belongs and with which they identify him. The art of teaching 
consists in guiding the group in such a way as to preserve its integrity. All dis- 
ciplinary troubles can be accounted for by the momentary exclusion of one of its 
members. This may be either the teacher or one pupil or a subgroup. It is the master’s 
task to make the group whole once more. Therefore, the teacher who sends a bad 
pupil out of the room lays trouble in store for himself, for he has damaged, if not 
destroyed, the group. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that masters and pupils are not members 
of the class only; they are also members of a larger group, i.e. the school to which 
the class belongs. One class can be in opposition to the rest of the school. If it is 
strongly united it may result that, through the collusion between teacher and pupils, 
the latter will work for this teacher whom they regard as the ideal leader, the god 
figure of the group, but will do nothing for others. 

This is the situation which Bion (1961) has described as the basic assumption of 
dependence. The members wish to be absolutely dependent upon their leader. If 
he accepts the demand and exerts his authority as a “dependent leader’ the group 
closes up and becomes firmly isolated. 

It is easy for a young teacher in his pride at his pupils’ progress to find himself 
acting in opposition to the rest of the staff. Thus the basic assumption of dependence 
leads to another, named by Bion fight-flight. Such a group is all the more united 
because it is fighting other groups. The situation of a nation united against the 
enemy in wartime is an extreme example of this. On the other hand, it flees from 
the other groups. Here again the master has to see that the pupils remain loyal to 
all the groups to which they belong. This is an attitude which demands a good deal 
of maturity. It is common experience that, in difficult situations, it is easier even 
for adults to act against rather than with groups which do not share all their 
opinions and beliefs. 

Here I should like to give anexample drawn from my own experience as a French 
mistress in a girls’ grammar school. At the request of the headmistress I had to 
look after a class of young adolescent girls, aged 14 to 15, who were considered by 
the staff as very difficult and intellectually below the standard of the school. It is 
no exaggeration to say that they were regarded as the black sheep in the school 
fold. No one wanted to have anything to do with them, and sympathy was openly 
expressed for unfortunate members of the staff who had to teach them. New 
members were duly warned that they were past any hope and that the only method 
of keeping them in order was to ‘stand no nonsense’ from them. ‘Keep them under’, 
accompanied by a significant movement of the thumb, was the advice always 
given. 
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Naturally, the main objection to them was the very low standard of their work. 
Some members of the staff went as far as to say, without any justification in fact, 
that they were ‘backward’ or even ‘mentally deficient’. Yet the most serious accusa- 
tions levelled at them were on the moral plane. 

These girls strongly objected to wearing school uniform. They particularly 
disliked—and not without justification—the school hats they were compelled to 
wear. The more successful pupils accept this compulsion more willingly. They are 
content with making up and dressing as grown-ups at week-ends and during 
holidays. No doubt their intellectual success is a compensation for being treated as 
schoolchildren. For the poorer ones, it is an insult which they violently resent. In 
this school, uniform was not imposed inside the building except on ceremonial 
days and the class I took over were said to dress in too ‘showy’ a manner and— 
their worst crime—to ‘run after boys’. They were schoolchildren and they refused 
to toe the line. Their form mistress had even suggested that they alone should be 
compelled to wear uniform at all times. I obtained from the headmistress a reprieve 
from this punishment, which would only have convinced them further that they 
were denied adult privileges. 

As soon as I tried to teach them I had to recognize that my predecessor had not 
exaggerated when she had told me that they, after three years of learning French, 
did not even know how to conjugate the verb avoir. Two years later they would 
have to sit for what was then called the School Certificate. Yet I did not feel that 
they were devoid of intelligence. I therefore made up my mind to regard their 
ignorance as a symptom and to attempt to diagnose its causes. 

I had with my class five 40-minute French lessons a week and in addition, since 
I was their form mistress, a ‘hobbies’ period which we could use as we wished. I 
started from the hypothesis that their ignorance was connected with their behaviour. 
That is to say, I supposed that, since they despaired of reaching the intellectual 
level of other pupils of their age, they were attempting to regain their self-respect in 
the most natural way for girls of that age. If they could not shine as learners they 
would try to shine as women by making themselves as attractive as possible. They 
were looking forward to leaving school—which they could not do before they were 
16—and to being ‘free’ in the outside world. Their ignorance might well be nothing 
but a refusal of their schoolgirl status. 

It seemed to me of primary importance to see that they learned a minimum of 
French. Without expressing any blame—they had heard so much of it!—I ex- 
plained to them that I knew how difficult they found learning French, but that 
I was determined to teach them to speak, read, and write a little, since I was con- 
vinced—and this was my honest opinion—that they were capable of it. Naturally, 
at first my words were met with a completely negative attitude. Then, one day, 
when I was more struck than usual by their defiant air, I said, ‘Do you know? 
You sit there looking at me as if you were trying to tell me: “Don’t try to teach us 
anything, we are much too stupid to learn”. Well, I, for one, do not believe in your 
stupidity but you choose to appear stupid rather than make an effort.’ These words 
had a magic effect, for they believed me. Until then everyone had told them they 
were stupid and they, through unconscious collusion and with a good deal of bitter- 
ness, accepted this verdict. They now could accept my words, since they contained, 
side by side with an accusation of laziness, some praise of their intelligence. The 
first test, which took place a month later, was a great event. It had, of course, been 
carefully prepared and I had endeavoured to make it as simple as possible, bearing 
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on nothing but what they had learned in the course of the month. Out of 30 pupils, 
28 obtained 50 per cent of the marks or more. This had never happened before. 
They all but put the flags up. 

Meanwhile, I was devoting the weekly ‘free’ period to discussing topics which I 
found interested them. As they interested me also, they provided a human link 
between us. I brought them French fashion papers, we talked of films and novels 
they liked, of their relations with boys. The surprise caused at first by my willing- 
ness to meet them and my obviously genuine interest soon passed off and they came 
to regard them as natural. 

Little by little their French improved. The knowledge they had hitherto refused 
and successfully repressed gradually reappeared. Their rate of progress was acceler- 
ated, so that they succeeded in covering in one year the work of the previous three 
years and in reaching the required standard for their age. 

Yet I was fully aware that this stage which they had to go through at first could 
not and must not last. They were working for me, but they continued to form an 
isolated group in the school. I felt that they were trying to make me their ally 
against the rest of the school. I promised myself to seize the first opportunity to 
point this out to them. It soon came. 

The school building had been almost completely destroyed by a land mine at 
the beginning of the war and the pupils were working hard to raise money for re- 
building it. They told me that their two contemporary forms were preparing a play 
to help the fund. ‘Of course’, they said, ‘they have not asked us to join them. We 
are not good enough for them!’ In the course of the discussion that followed they 
said that they were not liked. I asked them to think why that might be. With some 
bitterness they explained that they were ‘supposed to be selfish’. I felt that my 
opportunity had come and I risked a question, “Well, aren’t you?’ This revealed 
my agreement with the opinions of, and therefore my adhesion to, the group 
composed of their fellow pupils and my colleagues. There was a dead silence. They 
obviously were dismayed to think that their idealized leader was letting them down. 
They barely defended themselves. The bell went and the subject was dropped. 
Nothing seemed to happen. Whatever resentment they felt was worked through in 
their appearing to ignore the subject. No doubt it was mitigated by a dawning 
sense of reality for, about a fortnight later, they suddenly told me that they wanted 
to organize a ‘bring and buy sale’ if I would ask the headmistress to allow it. The 
permission was granted and they made a handsome profit for the fund. 

At the end of the school year they were all promoted to the next form. A year 
later they all passed the School Certificate examination. One of them went to 
university and finally obtained a degree. 

During that year my relations with my colleagues, i.e. my professional group, 
had been a little strained. There was a tendency at first to identify me with my 
‘black sheep’. By giving these girls my support, I seemed to be disloyal to the staff 
whose general opinion was that they were past hope; I was playing the ‘mother 
hen’ with them. The situation was somewhat unpleasant but nothing was said 
overtly, though there were insinuations. I was aware that my behaviour was 
discussed and that I was expected to fail. I was too indulgent, disloyal to the 
tradition according to which those young adolescents should be regarded as 
rebellious children. I decided to accept this hostility to my attitude without defend- 
ing it, hoping, not without occasional fits of anxiety, that it would in the end be 
justified by facts. I did not accept the rejection from the group and continued to 
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behave as a member of it. By and by, as the treatment administered to my class 
yielded more and more satisfactory results, as their progress extended to other sub- 
jects than mine, my role was forgotten and I was tacitly re-integrated into the group. 

I have described this episode at some length because it illustrates what I under- 
stand by the semi-therapeutic treatment of a group and because it marked an im- 
portant turning-point in my methods. It made me realize the need to provide future 
teachers with a personal experience of group dynamics which might help them to 
lead a class collectively instead of individually and to bear its temporary hostility 
as well as that of other groups, since it is inevitable, and, if accepted, finally 
constructive. 

The organization in tutorial groups of the Department of Education which I 
joined two years later gave me the opportunity of testing my theoretical assump- 
tions. 

The preparation of future teachers necessarily takes place on two levels. First, 
like any other students they have to be taught certain subjects. Second, they must 
learn to teach. This double programme is carried out through lectures, through 
their own reading, and through discussions in small groups. In the latter, I use a 
method akin to the activity approach. The subject matter of tutorial discussions 
concerns problems raised by the students themselves. These may be connected 
with the lectures they have attended, with their reading, or with their practical work 
in schools. At the beginning of the session, because they are used to being handed 
knowledge by their teachers, their attitude might be described as aggressively 
passive. This approach requires a great deal of patience and the capacity to put up 
with long silences through which they express their refusal of the effort demanded 
of them. 

One or two examples may make the method clearer. 

The first took place towards the end of the academic year, shortly before the 
final examinations. The usual pre-examination anxiety was apparent and they asked 
me to help them to revise their psychology lectures. This is the subject that gives 
them most trouble, as it is usually quite new to them. I agreed to do what they 
wanted but asked them to suggest what particular aspect they wished to look at, 
since there was not enough time to revise a whole year’s work. They clearly disliked 
having the onus thus put on them. After a short silence one of them said: ‘Would 
you give us a talk on “emotional learning” in children? I did not understand a word 
of what Dr X (one of my colleagues who lectures on Learning) said about it.’ I 
realized—but without verbalizing this interpretation since this was not a therapeutic 
but a work session—that the tone and form of the question revealed a certain 
amount of ambivalence. It was both hostile and complimentary. I understood this 
double meaning as an attempt to temper the hostility contained in the question 
by displacing it on a colleague, i.e. a member of my professional group, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to emphasize my leader role, thus identifying me with 
themselves. 

There was complete agreement on the subject proposed: the meaning of the 
lecture was obscure and they needed my help. I then suggested that they tried to 
tell me, perhaps by looking at their lecture notes, what they had not understood. 
The answer was categorical and unanimous, ‘Nothing’. ‘Have you your notes?’ 
—‘No.’ They had made up their minds to make me teach them. I pointed out that, 


not having attended the lecture, I found it difficult to explain it. What method 
would they like to use? 
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I felt that the failure of their attempt to manipulate me made the tension rise. 
Yet, since I was convinced that the first remark that broke the silence would be 
revealing and certainly useful to the discussion, I continued to wait. After a while, 
one of the women students said, “We might look at last year’s examination ques- 
tions.’ ‘Quite’, I said, ‘but why do you regard this as a good approach?’ This time 
I realized that they were exasperated by my question, and the silence that followed 
was longer than the previous one and full of repressed aggressiveness. 

Suddenly the student who had spoken before became very red in the face and 
said with obvious annoyance, ‘Because it gives you confidence, of course!’ This 
produced something like an explosion: there was a chorus of agreement and several 
exclamations of ‘Of course’, ‘It goes without saying’, intended to make me feel the 
futility of my question. 

I then explained that, since I was always conscious that they would be teaching 
shortly, I regarded it as important to examine and analyse all teaching methods 
used and more so the traditional ones. I decided to risk an interpretation. Clearly 
my question, “Why this method?’ was regarded as refusal on my part to use it. 
Instead of trying to answer it objectively, they felt they had to defend themselves 
against my supposed disapproval by pointing out that my question was senseless— 
a counter-attack. ‘Is that why you were so angry?’ They first tried to deny it but 
soon began to laugh, saying that ‘It was all so obvious . . . they could not see what 
I was driving at... .’ After this they began to mention statements made by my 
colleague. It was as if some windows had suddenly been thrown open. Their 
memory returned. Quite clearly, catharsis had taken place, and an obstacle to 
learning had been overcome. 

I suddenly realized then that I had, quite unconsciously, provided them with the 
opportunity of experiencing the problem that puzzled them. I immediately shared 
this discovery with them and concluded, ‘I think it is now easier for you to under- 
stand what emotional learning means. You could not learn until you were able to 
express the hostility it aroused in you and so get rid of it.’ They agreed. The next day 
they brought their lecture notes and the revision work could take place. It was no 
accident that they had forgotten them on the first occasion. 

The second example is less concerned with actual teaching. 

Before describing it I must explain that every year, at the beginning of the summer 
term, all students must present a long essay on any subject connected with the 
course. Their choice is free but the title must be approved by their tutor. This 
long essay is marked as part of the final examination for the Graduate Certificate in 
Education. 

About the month of November they begin to think of a possible topic. They 
are encouraged to do so in order that they may use the four-week Christmas vaca- 
tion to do some relevant reading. In order to help them to discover what they might 
be interested in I ask them, at the beginning of the session, to write an essay on 
their own education with special emphasis on any pleasant or unpleasant memories 
it has left them. Before I return these I make a note on their individual record 
cards of anything that might lead to a further study for their examination essay. 
For instance, this year’s records show subjects such as corporal punishment in 
adolescent classes; compulsory physical education; the teacher’s influence on the 
pupil’s attitude to any subject; specialization at 15; the effect of changing schools; 
co-education; the 11-plus examination; favouritism on the part of the teacher. 

When I ask them, at the beginning of December, to come and discuss possible 
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topics with me they are still very uncertain. Some are worried, some almost hope- 
less. They want me to give them a topic. I try to explain that I cannot give them a 
ready-made one, it would represent my own interests and not theirs, but I go over 
the notes I have made from their first essays. Together we look at certain problems 
they had raised but, naturally, we do not at once hit on a definite topic. 

It so happens that last session, through unavoidable circumstances—I had to be 
away for about three weeks in October—I did not know my group as well as I 
usually do and I was unable to counsel them individually. I wondered if that ex- 
plained why they seemed less able than usual to find a topic. Rightly or wrongly I 
felt a certain obstinacy in their incapacity to make a decision. Perhaps they un- 
consciously resented what may have appeared like neglect on my part. They said 
that they knew other tutors suggested topics. Why would I not do so? 

Faced with this general attitude which appeared to be a form of group behaviour, 
I suggested that they should have a group discussion in which they could consult 
their fellow-students and myself. They were very sceptical at first, and assured 
me that they had nothing to talk about. I said that we could have a desultory talk 
starting from any point and see what came of it. They had all had one period of 
school practice and could take it as a starting-point. One of them, usually more 
willing to talk and curious to explore all possibilities—he often acted as leader 
and spokesman of the group—began to relate some incidents he had witnessed at 
school. There had been a ‘problem’ child who began to make spectacular progress 
as soon as a particularly wise teacher who recognized his intelligence had given 
him a certain amount of responsibility. 

The other students began to ask him questions, occasionally relating other 
incidents, arguing hotly both for and against him. To my great satisfaction they 
seemed to have forgotten my presence. During that time I was noting briefly 
against each of their names any remarks that might lead to an essay topic. I 
waited to intervene until one of them tried to formulate a topic, which was not long 
in coming. Two or three followed on. In the light of the notes I had made I suggested 
some modifications of the titles offered—then we adjourned the discussion to the 
next day. At the end of this second session, nine out of the ten students had, to 
their great surprise, come to a provisional decision. The tenth came to see me 
later with her own suggestions. 

In the course of the following session they discussed my method. They were both 
surprised and pleased with the result and wanted more explicit information. I ex- 
plained that the topics they had chosen were truly their own. They were authentic 
because they represented problems in which they were personally interested. What 
I had done was to help them to discover them. Learning to listen is for the teacher 
the beginning of wisdom. 

All this work, of course, was only preliminary. We arranged to meet individually 
in order to discuss their final plans and consider what reading they might do. 

The two examples I have described illustrate active methods used in seminars 
at the teaching level. They have, however, another application at the ‘professional’ 
level. If this kind of experience teaches them how to learn, it can also teach 
them how to teach. In the weeks that followed the above discussions I made 
use of this method to illustrate the latter aspect of their task. The subject under 
discussion was the methodology of essay writing. My experience is that school- 
children—and students too—feel lost as soon as they have to write a plan for an 
essay. They do not know what to put in it; they work in a ‘vacuum’ and, convinced 
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that they know nothing, they try to ‘guess what the teacher wants’. Their main 
difficulty is ‘to find a conclusion’. I had often pointed out that, in the majority of 
cases, they had given away their conclusion in the introduction. They had to learn 
to recognize it as such, then find arguments to support it. I explained to them what 
I had done during the discussion on essay topics and how I had used my notes to 
guide their decisions. Once more they were sceptical. In any case, they thought it 
was too difficult. 

A few days earlier I had told them about Moreno’s ‘role playing’. I suggested 
that they might like to act an essay lesson on the lines I had followed. They did it 
with much gusto. This session was thoroughly discussed. Some of the ‘pupils’ had 
tried to play up the ‘teacher’. They had raised their hands at the wrong time or 
had asked to go out in the middle of an explanation. This attempt at sabotaging 
the exercise proved, they thought, the futility of the exercise. However, they were 
quite surprised to discover that such incidents had generally coincided with a 
psychological mistake on the part of the ‘teacher’. They had thus discovered from 
inside what a pupil feels in such a situation. 

They had enjoyed the game and they asked for more role-playing sessions. 
One of the most useful was one in which they acted an inspector’s visit to a class 
taken by a student-in-training. It cannot be described in detail here, but it certainly 
had one most gratifying result. My own visits to them became much easier and 
much more useful. They learnt that the inspector feels the tension aroused by 
this situation as much as—albeit in a different way from—the student. Looking at it 
from the point of view of group dynamics I was able to show them that the nature 
of the group changed as soon as a stranger joined it. It was therefore impossible 
for the teacher, as for the pupils, to attempt to behave in exactly the same way 
as before; the kindly intended advice given by some inspectors to behave ‘as if I 
weren’t there’ is impracticable. A new structure necessitates a new form of 
behaviour. 

From that day, and it surprised me as much as it did them, they understood my 
role better. They began to treat me rather as a counsellor than as an inspector and 
went as far as to invite me to attend some of their lessons in order to help them. 

There remains to be described another kind of group work which is not in the 
usual sense a form of training but rather of in-training since the members of the 
group are all qualified teachers. A voluntary group assembles once a week after 
school hours for a free discussion lasting about one-and-a-half hours. The very 
general rubric is ‘Human Relations in School’. In the circular sent to schools 
it is stated that this will not be a course of lectures but a series of discussions for 
which the members will provide topics derived from their personal experience (see 
Herbert & Trist, 1953). This kind of work is more openly therapeutic since its aim 
is to bring about a change in attitudes fixed by one or more years of experience. On 
the other hand it is also what Bion calls a ‘work group’ (in opposition to the therapy 
group) since it studies a specific subject. The leader has to refuse all demands for 
therapy except in so far as it advances the group task. 

Once more it is impossible to describe in detail the life and development of one 
of these groups. I only wish to give here, from the history of the most interesting 
and long-lived group I have led, an example to illustrate the constant parallelism 
between the here-and-now situation in which the group finds itself and the problem 
under discussion. 

The first session is always the most difficult for, in spite of the official circular, the 
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members, finding themselves in the typical situation of pupils under a teacher, 
demand lectures and proclaim their incapacity to start discussions. 

The group I have just referred to and whose sessions I have thoroughly analysed 
was no exception to this rule. They could not forgive me for not playing the tra- 
ditional teacher’s role. They refused to accept the freedom I ‘imposed’ on them. I 
pointed out that their freedom was limited by my determination to carry out the 
planned programme, which was a way of imposing my authority as leader. My 
rule was negative but irreversible. Towards the end of the session the members 
proposed, rather unwillingly, a number of topics, all of which expressed their 
dissatisfaction. Thus, ‘Differences of opinion between teachers and headmasters 
on questions of discipline’ expressed in a symbolical form the differences between 
them and myself. Another, “The refusal to work on the part of certain classes’, was 
a confession about their own behaviour. The session ended without their having 
come to any decision about a topic for the following week. In the second session 
one of the members, a primary school teacher, offered to describe the case of one of 
his young pupils. The others listened to him rather perfunctorily but refused to 
discuss it. When I tried to encourage them to do so they said that they had not 
come to listen to one of their colleagues, which they could just as well do in their 
own common rooms. What they had come for was to have lessons in psycho- 
analysis! I refrained from repeating my arguments and just kept silent. They then 
turned to looking for a topic for the next session and finally asked one of their 
members, a teacher in a school for handicapped children, to speak of her problems. 
She agreed to do so. Significantly enough ‘handicapped children’ was a fairly exact 
description of what they felt to be in the here-and-now. 

At the beginning of the third session, because I felt that we were marking time 
and that the state of tension had probably lasted long enough, I suggested that 
we should devote the last half-hour to an evaluation of the discussion. 

At the end of exactly one hour, during which they had shown more interest in 
the clock than in the topic, they stopped dead and turned to me to indicate that 
it was time we proceeded to the evaluation. 

I then asked them what they thought of the discussion. Unanimously they 
declared it to have been futile, a sheer waste of time. To their surprise I agreed 
with this judgement. ‘There’, they said triumphantly, ‘you see that we cannot do 
what you want since we do not know enough about psychology. This is why we 
asked for lectures.’ 

I answered that, though I agreed with their judgement, I did not accept their 
interpretation. They had, probably unawares, ‘sabotaged’ the discussion in order 
to prove me wrong and so force me to consent to their request. They looked at 
one another, a little like guilty children who have been found out. Then the dis- 
cussion got under way and they became animated. After a while I asked whether 
they realized that they were, at last, discussing in earnest. They were somewhat 
mystified but could not deny it, and they fell to finding reasons for the change. 
I began to say, “You see, since you attacked me . . .’, but I was not allowed to finish 
my sentence. They were shocked. ‘Of course, we did not attack you, we merely 
criticized your procedure.’ 

At this point I was able to introduce some of the ‘formal’ theoretical teaching 
they had clamoured for since the beginning. I described the unconscious mechanism 
which disguised the attack into apparently friendly criticism. Since I had, as it were, 
asked for this attack by suggesting an evaluation period, it was sanctioned, and 
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they need not fear any evil consequences from it. Thus the need to run away from 
the task had gone. 

They seemed to accept this interpretation by which I, the leader, revealed my 
‘secret’ and took them into my confidence. They began to analyse my behaviour 
and their own in the course of the last three sessions. Comparisons were made 
with the attitudes of their pupils. At this stage I took an active part in the discussion 
and began teaching in earnest. 

I referred to Bion’s “basic assumptions’ and showed how the group had at first 
worked on the basic assumption of dependence (baD) towards its leader. My 
refusal to accept the authoritarian role they thus demanded of me made them turn 
to the basic assumption of fight-flight (baF). As they did not obtain what they wanted 
from me by fighting they took refuge in flight, running away from the responsi- 
bilities which an independent attitude would have imposed on them. Finally, 
following my interpretation, together with my ‘pairing’ with them (basic assumption 
of pairing (baP)) by giving them knowledge about my techniques, the group became 
whole as it incorporated its leader. 

This session was a turning-point in the life of the group and during the following 
few weeks it encountered less vicissitudes. Others were to appear but at a different 
level. 

There were twenty sessions in all although only ten had been originally arranged. 
At the end of the twentieth they wanted to go on, but my time-table made it 
impossible as far as I was concerned. I suggested that they had learned enough to 
continue without me and they decided to do so, which seemed to me satisfactory 
evidence of the degree of independence they had attained. They met for another ten 
weeks to write a fairly lengthy report in which they first evaluated the change that 
had taken place in them in the course of the session, and secondly tried to apply 
their new experience to the understanding of school problems. 

The aim pursued through these techniques could be described as a constantly 
increasing adaptation to reality. As methods of teaching, they cannot be said to 
lack aggressiveness. In one of our discussions, they were described as shock 
methods, owing to their being directed against the traditional pattern expected by 
pupils. The teacher’s authority, far from being less great, is felt as more and more 
tyrannical. It is a paradoxical situation in which the teacher (leader) imposes what 
in theory is the pupils’ (members’) greatest wish, i.e. freedom. It is not the least 
advantage of such teaching methods that they enable pupils to discover that free- 
dom, however desirable it may appear, can be a real burden. 
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The Assimilation of Dutch Male Immigrants 
in a Western Australian Community 


A Replication of Richardson’s Study of British Immigrants! 
RONALD TAFT 





IN 1958 an interview study was carried out by Alan Richardson (1961) on a sample 
of British immigrants in ‘Newtown’.2 This study focused on the factors related to 
their satisfaction with life in Australia, their identification with Australia, and their 
acculturation to some aspects of the Australian culture. Richardson found that 
these three spheres of adjustment to life in the new country could be measured 
independently, and that they could then be combined into an overall scale which 
provided a score on degree of ‘assimilation’. Richardson postulated that there is a 
modal sequence in the assimilation process in which a certain degree of satisfaction 
—or rather, a relative absence of dissatisfaction—is required for identification to 
occur, and a certain degree of identification is required for acculturation to reach a 
level approaching the standards of the Australian population. This assimilation 
sequence was given statistical support by an analysis of the scale patterns that were 
obtained from the subjects. Richardson’s major findings can be summarized as 
follows: (i) there are three identifiable facets of the assimilation process—satisfac- 
tion, identification, and acculturation—that occur in a normal order of progres- 
sion, and (ii) certain factors, such as age, sex, length of residence in Australia, and 
occupational status, are related to the degree of assimilation on these facets. With 
some minor exceptions the results applied equally to the male immigrants and their 
immigrant wives. 

This present study reports the application of similar techniques to another 
immigrant group, the Dutch, living in the same community as the British in the 
above study. Two serious limitations in previously reported studies of the assimila- 
tion of immigrants are the absence of comparative material, and the failure to 
generalize findings beyond a particular immigrant group (Taft, 1957). However, 
Richardson’s concepts and methods afford some opportunity for generalizing, but 
they first must be demonstrated to apply to groups other than the British. Some 
support for their generalizability has already been found in a study of an entirely 
different group, Hungarian intellectual refugees in Western Australia (Taft and 
Doczy, in press), but in that study the measures used were not exactly the same as 
those used by Richardson. 

In order to carry out a closer replication of Richardson’s study, a parallel 
interview survey was made on the Dutch in ‘Newtown’. These subjects resembled 
the British in that they were voluntary immigrants of similar occupational and 
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social background and status and were resident in the same community. The main 
differences between them were in language, cultural background, and legal 
nationality. 


THE ‘NEWTOWN’ COMMUNITY 


‘Newtown’ is a town of about 2,500 inhabitants which was created in 1953-54 as 
a satellite industrial town within convenient distance of the metropolitan area of 
Perth. It is an unusual community in that it was carefully planned and built in a 
year, and virtually none of the inhabitants is native to the area. Because of its 
history, recent migrants to Australia are in the majority and even many of the 
Australians are immigrants from other states with no relatives or roots of any sort 
in the region. It is estimated from the 1954 census and from other data such as rate- 
payers’ lists, schools, etc., that the composition is 45 per cent Australian, 35 per 
cent British immigrants, and 20 per cent other immigrants, half of whom are Dutch. 
The immigrants nearly all arrived in Australia between 1949 and 1955. 


The Dutch Immigrants in ‘Newtown’ 


It is estimated that there are 45 families (embracing 235 individuals) in which both 
parents are Dutch immigrants. These immigrants are part of a general stream that 
has brought 120,000 Dutch citizens to Australia in the past 10 years. They typically 
left the Netherlands in pursuit of a better future for themselves and their families. 
In ‘Newtown’ most of the Dutch males are employed in the one large industry, 
although a few of them are self-employed or unemployed. The members of the 
Dutch community engage in a good deal of mutual visiting and only a few belong 
to any formal organizations. Dutch organizations include two small religious 
meetings, a soccer club, and a drama society. 


RICHARDSON’S STUDY OF BRITISH IMMIGRANTS 


Interviews were conducted with a random sample of husbands and wives in 90 
households in which both were immigrants from the United Kingdom. A control 
group of 45 Australian-born husbands and their Australian-born wives was also 
interviewed. The interview followed a prepared schedule covering background and 
life-history data, questions relating to aspects of satisfaction, attitudes towards 
Australia, present attitudes to and contacts with their home country, frame of 
reference towards the assimilation process, opinions on social and political ques- 
tions, and a test of their knowledge and use of Australian slang. 

The major finding of this study is described as follows: ‘In the first two or three 
years an immigrant will typically come to feel satisfied with life in his new country. 
Though many immigrants may stay this way for longer periods, the typical psycho- 
logical change occurring between the third and sixth year of residence is to become 
more identified with Australia . . . typically from the sixth year on the husbands 
are likely to have become more Australian in their ways, i.e. more acculturated’ 
(Richardson, 1961, p. 48). These three facets formed a scale with a reproducibility 





3. I am indebted to the two interviewers, B. Mowbray and B. Arens, for providing me with 
incidental details of life in ‘Newtown’. Mr. Arens’s information was particularly valuable as he is 
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index of -94 and a Jackson P.P.R. index of -80.4 On this scale, 21 per cent of the 
male subjects achieved maximum scores, but for the subjects who had been in 
Australia for six or more years the figure was 45 per cent. None of the subjects who 
had been here for less than four years scored the maximum. 

The following are some of the factors found to be related to these male subjects’ 
degree of progress in the assimilation process: perceiving his wife as satisfied with 
life in Australia, being satisfied with his job and conditions of employment, being 
satisfied with the climate and the standard of living (two important aspirations 
included in the statements of the reason for emigrating from Britain). A more 
detailed account of Richardson’s findings will be given in the appropriate tables of 
results for the Dutch immigrants. 

As far as the female subjects are concerned, Richardson’s results suggest that 
‘a high proportion of wives enter Australia not so much because they have a desire 
to come to Australia, but because they have a desire to be with their husbands’ 
(Richardson, 1961, p. 51). In view of this finding, we confined the Dutch replica- 
tion study to men. 


THE DUTCH STUDY 


The sample was drawn from a list compiled by Eric Gough of all ‘Dutch’ house- 
holds in Western Australia, using as his source all available lists and personal 
information from Dutch immigrants. Gough used these lists for a mail question- 
naire survey of the assimilation and adjustment of the Dutch immigrants, for which 
he was able to get a 62 per cent return. The list for the ‘Newtown’ district appears 
to have been a complete accounting of every Dutch male immigrant in the district, 
including some who had to be rejected because they did not have a Dutch wife. 
The return by mail for ‘Newtown’ was 65 per cent. The purposes for which the 
‘Newtown’ Dutch interview study was conducted included an interview validation 
of the questionnaire responses and a comparison between the questionnaire 
respondents and the non-respondents. These results will be reported elsewhere. A 
further aim was to compare the information obtained by an Australian and a Dutch 
interviewer, and for this purpose the subjects were allocated at random between 
the two interviewers. The only differences on factual questions occurred on level 
of education; some of the respondents to the Australian interviewer may have 
inflated their education by falsely claiming to have attended senior high school. 
Comparing the subjects who were interviewed by the Australian with those 
interviewed by the Dutchman, on the satisfaction variables the former came out 
slightly higher and on identification, considerably higher. Most of the accultura- 
tion variables were the same, but the Australian-interviewed came out higher on 
knowledge of English, as rated both by themselves and by the interviewer. 

For the computations reported in this study the two sets of interviews were 
pooled. Wherever the results from the mail questionnaire study were comparable 
they tended to fall in between the results for the two interviewers, but in general 
they were closer to those for the Dutch interviewer. There is no justification on 





4. The P.P.R (Plus Percentage Ratio) represents an attempt to overcome the spuriously hi 
reproducibility indices that result from using a small number of items with extreme marginals. 
Jackson has tentatively suggested that a P.P.R. of -70 represents a minimum level for the scale to 
be considered reliable (see White and Saltz, 1957). 
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theoretical grounds for claiming that the one or the other set of interviews is more 
valid; a case could be made for the presence of bias in either of the interactions, 
especially in the national identification questions—whether between Dutch subject 
and Australian interviewer or Dutch subject and Dutch interviewer. A careful test 
of systematic bias would require several interviewers, preferably representing dif- 
ferent national backgrounds. In the present study, pooling the results for the two 
interviewers seems to be the most appropriate treatment of the data, as the results 
in the British study were also based on the pooling of interviews conducted by 
British and Australian interviewers. 


The Sample 


The total number of addresses visited was 56, but several of the subjects had left 
the district, some were not married to Dutch women, and one oblique refusal was 
met. Altogether each interviewer completed 20 suitable interviews, 14 of them with 
subjects who had previously answered the mail questionnaire. Here are some of the 
background characteristics of the sample. (The corresponding percentage for the 
British subjects is given in parentheses.) 

Raised in a city of over 20,000 inhabitants: 68 per cent (77). Lived in Australia 
more than ten years: nil (14); less than five years: 25 per cent (49); mean period in 
Australia: 6-8 years (5-0 years). Age under 40: 48 per cent (45). Level of education 
primary only: 40 per cent (72). Present occupation manual (versus white-collar): 
63 per cent (78). Has had some period of unemployment in Australia: 45 per cent 
(24). Has more than two children: 55 per cent (39). 

From the point of view of a comparison of the adjustment of the two groups, 
the most important differences are the smaller number of more recent arrivals 
among the Dutch, their higher rate of unemployment experience, their larger 
families, and their higher education. 


The Interview Schedule 


The schedules were prepared to cover most of the basic questions used in Richard- 
son’s study of British immigrants and Gough’s questionnaire study of the Dutch. 
In some cases it was necessary to vary the wording of one of these studies in order 
to replicate the other, but, even with this limitation, it was possible to collect 
sufficient comparable data to carry out the replications. The interview schedule 
consisted of questions covering the subject’s age, background, educational and 
employment history, emigration history, satisfaction with various aspects of life, 
desire for self and family to spend the rest of their lives in Australia, identification 
with Australia, opinion of Australians, ability to adapt to Australia, knowledge and 
use of English, degree of contact with Australians, attitude towards the assimilation 
of immigrants in general. 
The interviewers also administered two tests to the subjects: 


i. The word list. This is the same as Richardson’s test of knowledge of Australian 
slang (see Richardson, 1961, Appendix A). This consists of 20 words which are 
known to most Australians but to very few newly arrived British immigrants. 
The test uses the multiple-choice form, and, since it aims to find out how many 
slang words are known, rather than the subject’s knowledge of English, the 
answer choices were provided in Dutch rather than English.5 In addition to this 





5. The translation of this and of the next test to be described was rendered by B, Arens, with 
the informal assistance of some other well-acculturated former Dutchmen. 
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test of slang knowledge, the subjects were asked to indicate whether they used 
the expressions cited ‘frequently’, ‘sometimes’, or ‘never’. 


ii. Opinion survey. Richardson devised a set of social and political opinion items 
that were shown to distinguish the norms of British immigrants from those of a 
matched Australian control group. The answers were scored according to whether 
they were closer to the typical Australian or to the typical British opinion. A second 
use of the questionnaire was to test feelings of identification with the opinions of the 
two groups by asking the respondents whether they considered that the typical 
Australian or the typical British immigrant would agree with the opinions which 
they held. 

This questionnaire was obviously unsuitable for use with Dutch immigrants as it 
had been validated on British immigrants but, fortunately, it was possible to sub- 
stitute for the items others which had been found by the author to distinguish the 
opinions of Australians from those of non-British European immigrants in general. 
Again, for the purpose of this study the items were translated into Dutch. 

Thus each interview consisted of the interview schedule, the word test, and the 
opinion survey, and at the conclusion the interviewer completed a rating form 
summarizing his impressions of the respondent and his attitudes. The subjects were 
most cooperative and it proved to be possible to conduct most of the interviews 
without serious interference by other members of the families. The Australian 
interviewer was able to communicate directly in English with all of the interviewees 
except one, and the Dutch interviewer needed to use Dutch in only a few instances 
in order to explain a point more quickly. The mean time per interview was one and a 
quarter hours for the Australian and one hour for the Dutch interviewer, not 
counting informal social relations at the conclusion of the interviews. 


RESULTS 


A. SATISFACTION VARIABLES 


The variables included in the Richardson scale of satisfaction are set out below in 
the form in which they were used in the present study. The comparative figures for 
the two studies are also given. 


1. How satisfied do you feel with life in Australia in general? Dutch, 85 per cent 
satisfied (‘fairly satisfied’, ‘very satisfied’, or ‘completely satisfied’); British, 90 per 
cent. For the Dutch, 15 per cent were ‘completely satisfied’ and 5 per cent ‘very 
dissatisfied’, and although comparable figures were not collected for the British it 
seems clear from test 5 (below) that there would be more ‘completely satisfied’ 
British immigrants than Dutch. 


2. Would you say that on the whole you are satisfied or dissatisfied with your present 
accommodation ? Dutch, 92:5 per cent satisfied; British, 84 per cent. The difference, 


which is not significant, may result from slightly different standards between the 
two groups. 


3. Except for possible holidays abroad, would you like to spend the rest of your life in 
Australia? Dutch, 72:5 per cent “Yes’, 5 per cent ‘undecided’; British, 83 and 7 per 
cent. Although we did not investigate to which country those who did not want to 
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stay wished to go, on other evidence it appears that the majority of the Dutch who 
did not wish to stay in Australia wished to go to another country rather than to 
return home. 


4. On the whole, would you say that you are satisfied or dissatisfied with living in 
‘Newtown’ ? Dutch, 82-5 per cent satisfied; British, 71 per cent. These results are 
consistent with those for accommodation. Also, the informal communal life which 
the Dutch have set up in ‘Newtown’ may have helped somewhat to counteract the 
disadvantages which some of the residents of ‘Newtown’ feel as a result of its 
smallness and lack of facilities. 


The next two entries are derived from a ‘satisfaction chart’, on which the res- 
pondents were asked to indicate for each six-month interval since they arrived, 
commencing with the date of arrival, whether they felt satisfied with their life in 
Australia. The points on the scale were: ‘very dissatisfied’, ‘fairly dissatisfied’, ‘very 
satisfied’ or ‘fairly satisfied’, and in-between. 


5. Feels satisfied at present. The figure for the British was 62 per cent ‘very satisfied’, 
but only 22 per cent of the Dutch came into this category. Therefore, for the pur- 
pose of scaling, the cut-off point was lowered to ‘fairly satisfied’, and 70 per cent of 
the Dutch then qualified. The satisfaction level of the Dutch was a little lower than 
the British but, at the adjusted scoring level, the two groups were comparable. 


6. Has never been very dissatisfied since he has been in Australia. Many of the 
immigrants have had disappointments in the early days of their residence in 
Australia owing to such causes as poor housing, unemployment or inappropriate 
employment, or some other dashed hopes. This applied to 52 per cent of the 
British immigrants and to 70 per cent of the Dutch. In order to make the two groups 
comparable, the Dutch were regarded as satisfied if they had never been ‘very’ 
dissatisfied. On this criterion 42 per cent were satisfied. 


A Cumulative Scale of Satisfaction 


Using the six measures of satisfaction described above, Richardson constructed a 
cumulative scale of satisfaction using a Guttman-type of scalogram analysis. Table J 
presents the corresponding data for a similar analysis of the Dutch data, the only 
changes being the use of the more comparable cut-off points on variables 5 and 6, 
and a variation in the order of the variables on the scale. To achieve comparability 
between the British and the Dutch studies on all the scales, cut-off points of items 
were fixed so that the scales could divide the subjects into the same proportions of 
those ‘passing’ and those ‘failing’. 

The results provide strong support for the value of a scale based on the six 
variables. Not only do the I.R. and P.P.R. indices confirm the scalability of the 
items, but they also improve on the corresponding figures for the British. 

The high reproducibility implies that thescale consists of six items which measure 
the same dimension and provide a reliable total score of satisfaction. If a subject is 
not at least fairly satisfied now (variable 5) he was, with three exceptions, dis- 
satisfied (variable 6) at some earlier stage. If he is at least fairly satisfied now, he is 
satisfied also on items 1-4, with only eight exceptions (out of 28). The best single 
predictor of the final score is item 1, general satisfaction with Australia, and the 
poorest predictor is item 4, satisfaction with living in ‘Newtown’. In the case of at 
least one of the respondents, dissatisfaction with ‘Newtown’ was not a sign of lack 
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of assimilation; on the contrary, his dissatisfaction was based on the fact that there 
were too many Dutchmen there! 


Intercorrelations between the Six Satisfaction Measures 


Considering the extreme cut-off points of some of the variables, especially variable 
2, we can hardly expect significant correlations between all of the variables. In 
fact, the following correlations were significant (Fisher’s Exact Test) at the 5 per 
cent level: satisfaction with life in Australia (1) correlated with: desire to spend the 
rest of life in Australia (3), satisfied at present (5), and never been dissatisfied since 
being in Australia (6). Also, desire to spend the rest of life in Australia (3) correlated 
with satisfied at present (5). These five significant relationships compare with only 
two in Richardson’s study—variable 3 with 5 and 6. 

Making allowances for the slightly different scale scores used for the British 
subjects on some of the patterns, there were 78 per cent of the Dutch who were 
satisfied, ie. who scored 4, 5, and 6, and 77 per cent of the British. It should be 
remembered, however, that on some of the variables the cut-off point for the 
British was more stringent. 


TABLE 1 FREQUENCY OF RESPONSE PATTERNS ON SATISFACTION SCALE 
(Figures in parentheses refer to British study) 








Response Patterns Frequency Score Errors Fx Errors 

Wee Geers ae See ey | 

+ +++ + + 8 (20) 6 0 0 
+ + + + + O 2 (4) 6 1 2 
+ + + + 0 0 1 (1) 6 y 2 
+ + 0 + + + 2 (1) 6 1 2 
+ +++ 0 + 1 (3) 6 1 1 
+ O + + + + 1 (6) 6 1 1 
Oo + + + + + 12 (14) 5 0 0 
O0o++ + 0 + 20) 5 1 2 
0o+++ + 0 0 (5) 5 1 0 
0 0+ + + + 1 (9) 4 0 0 
00+ + 0 + 1 (2) 4 1 1 
+ 0 + + 0 + 0 (3) 4 2 0 
+ 0 0 + + + 2 (2) 3 1 2 
0+ 0+ 0 + 0 (2) 3 2 0 
0 0 0+ + + 1 (2) 3 0 0 
0 0 0 0+ + 4 (2) 2 0 0 
oO 60 'V 33 + 2 (2) 1 0 0 

Total 17 28 29 34 33 37 40 (90)! - - 13 (57) 


Index of Reproducibility (I.R.)=-95 (-89) 
Plus Percentage Ratio (P.P.R.)=-76 (-59) 


1 12 patterns have been omitted on which there was only one British case and no Dutch cases. 
Correlations between Satisfaction Scores and Other Measures 


The following significant relationships were found for the satisfaction scale scores, 
using tetrachoric correlations and Fisher’s Exact Test of significance: satisfied with 
job prospects; feels as happy in Australia as in Holland; wife is perceived as being 
satisfied with her life in Australia; would like his children to spend the rest of their 
lives in Australia; satisfied with the standard of living in Australia. Other correla- 
tions which approached significance (significant at 10 per cent level) were: satisfac- 
tion with present job; satisfaction with education and future of his children; 
s 
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satisfaction with number of close friends in Australia; has achieved as much in 
life as he expected since arriving in Australia. 

There was no relationship between satisfaction and either length of residence in 
Australia or the age of the respondent. Nor was satisfaction related significantly to 
experience of unemployment in Australia, although there was a trend in the expected 
direction. 

From the above correlations it seems clear that it would be possible to extend the 
satisfaction scale to include further items representing satisfaction in a diversity 
of life spheres, but our prime purpose was to replicate Richardson’s scales rather 
than to produce new ones. 


Comparison between Dutch and British Immigrants on Satisfaction with Australia 
The Dutch have more reason to be dissatisfied in Australia: they have had more 
experience of unemployment since they arrived, and have had to face more difficult 
problems of adaptation to an alien culture. In general they are a little less satisfied, 
especially when their desire to spend the rest of life in Australia is considered— 
but this item probably has an identification-with-Australia component as well 
as satisfaction. There are some items on which the Dutch are more satisfied than 
the British. These are: perceived satisfaction of wife with her life in Australia, and 
satisfaction with accommodation and with living in ‘Newtown’. Job satisfaction is 
equal for both groups. 

To sum up, the Dutch are almost as likely as the British to claim reasonable 
satisfaction with life in Australia; however, they are much less likely to claim to be 
highly satisfied. In general, their rate of satisfaction is 70-85 per cent—depending 
on the operational meaning assigned. 


B. IDENTIFICATION 


1. Perceived similarity index. In the opinion questionnaire, respondents were asked 
to indicate whether they considered that the typical Australian and the typical 
Dutch immigrant would agree with their own opinion on each of the 20 items. A 
positive answer for Australians and a negative one for Dutch was taken to indicate 
that the respondent was maximally identified with Australian ideas, and this 
answer was given a score of two. If the respondent gave a negative answer for 
Australians he scored 0 for the item and, if positive answers were given for both 
Dutch and Australians, he scored one. Thus the possible range was 0-40. The 
median score obtained for the Dutch subjects was 14, which compares with 16 
for the British. It is difficult, however, to say whether the scores for the two groups 
are comparable as the items were different. A score of 12 was taken as the cutting- 
point, and 78 per cent of the Dutch passed this item, compared with 52 per cent 
of the British who passed when a cutting-point of 16 was used. The lower cutting- 
point was used for the Dutch on this test to compensate for item 3 (below) and to 
ensure a comparable proportion of Dutch and British who would be classified as 
‘identified’ on the basis of the total scale scores. 


2. Do you feel yourself to be more Australian than Dutch by now, or do you feel that 
you have not changed very much at all? On this national identification item only 
7 per cent felt more Australian than Dutch, compared with an equivalent British 
figure of 38 per cent. In order to approach the British figure, all subjects were 
scored as passing this item if they had changed at all from a complete Dutch 
identification. On this criterion 42 per cent were classified as ‘identified’. 
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3. If a Dutch team of athletes or other sportsmen came out to play an Australian 
team, which side do you think that you would support ? Only 17 per cent preferred the 
Australians to the Dutch, or were neutral, compared with 23 per cent of the British 
sample. 


A Cumulative Scale of Identification 


Table 2 presents the cumulative scale patterns for the three identification variables. 
Once more we confirm the reproducibility of the scale developed by Richardson 
with a higher degree of confidence than existed for the original scale. 


TABLE 2 FREQUENCY OF RESPONSE PATTERNS ON IDENTIFICATION SCALE 
(Figures in parentheses refer to British study) 


Response Patterns Frequency _—_ Score Errors Fx Errors 
2 








~ cooot+t+st+ iw 
& COM COYVS 


Index of Reproducibility=-97 (-92) 
Plus Percentage Radio=-88 (-77) 





It is interesting to note that pattern +0+-, which was responsible for several 
errors for the British subjects, did not occur with the Dutch. The Dutch do not 
support an Australian sporting team if they are still generally identified with the 
Dutch group, but the British might do so while still retaining their general British 
identification. 


Intercorrelations between the Three Identification Measures 

The only one of the three relationships that was significant was that between feeling 
more Australian than Dutch (2) and supporting an Australian sporting team (3). 
In Richardson’s study this relationship was also found, but the Perceived Similarity 
Index also correlated significantly with variable 3 in that study. 

If we use a scale score of 2 as the cutting-point, 43 per cent of the Dutch subjects 
are ‘identified’ with Australia compared with 47 per cent of the British. But, once 
more, we should remember that in the case of the Dutch only minimal standards 
were applied in determining a change to an Australian identification. 


Some Further Correlates of Identification 


There are at least three other measures which could be regarded as measures of 
identification, but which were not included in Richardson’s scale. These are: 
nationality of friends (informal social identification), membership of non-ethnic 
organizations (formal social identification), and naturalization intentions. These 
have been shown in a study of Hungarian immigrants (Taft and Doczy, in press) 
to be highly loaded on an identification factor. 

Naturalization intentions proved to be closely related to the identification scores. 
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Compared with the Hungarians, fewer of the Dutch (25 per cent versus 44 per cent) 
intended to become naturalized in the minimum time.6 Dutch immigrants who 
otherwise felt quite strongly identified with Australia still did not desire to become 
naturalized. Expressed reasons for this resistance were that they could not give up 
their loyalty to the Queen and Motherland, although in some cases the motives 
were more materialistically concerned with pensions. It is not known whether 
retention of nationality is a particularly strong Dutch characteristic, or whether it is 
associated with voluntary migration in general. 

Having Australian friends, a measure of identification at the level of informal 
social groups, correlated -40 with the identification scale score, but this was sig- 
nificant only at the 10 per cent level. Membership of social and sporting organiza- 
tions (ethnic Dutch versus non-ethnic) was uncorrelated with the identification 
scores. 

It might be thought that younger persons would more readily change their 
national identification, but no correlation was found between age and identifica- 
tion. 

Length of residence in Australia correlated -42 with identification, but this is 
significant only at the 10 per cent level. Educational level and experience of unem- 
ployment were not related. 

An interesting relationship was found between reason for emigration and degree 
of identification with Australia: 18 gave reasons that referred only to the attraction 
exerted by Australia, 18 referred only to the ‘push’ given by some uncomfortable 
situation in the Netherlands, and 4 gave mixed reasons. Only 4 of the ‘attraction’ 
group were identified with Australia compared with 13 of the others. There is thus 
a highly significant negative relationship between having come to Australia because 
of its expected attractions and becoming identified with it. This phenomenon seems 
to bear similarity to a finding of Richardson that the ease with which his subjects 
were able to emigrate from Britain correlated negatively with their identification 
with Australia. Evidently where an immigrant has suffered frustrations in his country 
of origin, but is satisfied with his life in the new one, the process of changing his 
identification is facilitated. In this connection there seems to be more identification 
with Australia among refugee immigrants than among voluntary ones (see Taft and 
Doczy, in press). 

Where the immigrant merely chooses between two countries, in both of which he 
could live happily, he is not likely to change his identification. 


Comparison between Dutch and British on Identification with Australia 


The comparable results for the two groups on the three variables used in the 
identification scale indicate that the Dutch are much less identified with Australia 
than the British are. Several reasons for this can be offered, notably, the absence on 
the part of the Dutch of a common loyalty to the British Commonwealth, their 
greater distance from the Australian culture, and their slightly lower general satis- 
faction. Overall the identification of the Dutch with Australia is quite low, since 58 
per cent still feel themselves to be completely Dutch. It is worth noting, however, 
that almost half of the subjects claim to mix socially with Australians as much as 
they do with their own group. In this respect the Dutch in ‘Newtown’ are as much 
identified with Australia as the British are. 





6. The question of naturalization does not arise in the case of British immigrants. 
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Cc. ACCULTURATION 


Richardson defined acculturation as ‘the acquisition and adoption of knowledge, 
beliefs, and behaviour patterns similar to those prevailing in the host society’ 
(Richardson, 1961). To measure this, he used tests of knowledge and use of Aus- 
tralian slang, and convergence to Australian opinion norms. 


1. Slang vocabulary. This score represents the number of slang words known cor- 
rectly on the word list test. The median score was 10 out of a possible 20, compared 
with 17 for the British group (note that most of the British subjects would not have 
known more than a few words on arrival). Using 8 as the cutting-point, 80 per cent 
of the Dutch passed this item, compared with 86 per cent of the British who passed 
at a much more severe cutting-point of 13. In this connection it is noteworthy that, 
whereas Richardson found a significant relationship between these scores and 
length of residence in Australia (correlation -50), there is no relationship for the 
Dutch. Whatever it is that leads to knowledge of Australian slang among our 
Dutch subjects, it is evidently not merely the amount of exposure to it. Perhaps 
the explanation is that, so far, the Dutch have been concentrating on learning good 
English and have been avoiding slang. 


2. Slang usage. This measure is not completely independent of slang knowledge, 
since knowledge is a prerequisite for usage, but there were several respondents who 
claimed to use more words than they actually knew. Like slang knowledge, this 
test correlated significantly with length of residence in Australia for the British 
(correlation -70) but not for the Dutch. The median score for the Dutch (out of 40) 
was 6:5, compared with 16 for the British. Thirty per cent of the Dutch passed this 
item (cutting-point 9) and 36 per cent of the British (cutting-point 18). 


3. Opinion norms. The opinion questionnaire items were scored according to 
whether the responses corresponded with the Dutch or the Australian norms. 
Using a score of 9 as the cutting-point, 40 per cent of the subjects passed. These 
scores correlated significantly (tet. r 52) with length of residence in Australia, thus 
supporting the validity of the scale. In Richardson’s study, the short 5-item scale 
of opinion norms which he used did not correlate significantly with length of resi- 
dence, possibly because of the brevity of the test. Since the two tests are not com- 
parable, we cannot compare the degree of acculturation of the British and Dutch 
in this respect. 

A Cumulative Scale of Acculturation 


The three variables above were scaled in the same order as in Richardson’s study 
and the scale patterns confirm the reproducibility of the scale, which is, once more, 
higher than that for Richardson’s original scale (Table 3). All of the errors occur 
either because the subject passes on the opinion norms test and not on slang usage 
and knowledge, or because he fails the opinion norms test and passes on the other 
two. 

Using a rather stringent cutting-point, 3, 20 per cent of the subjects are ‘accul- 
turated’; this compares with 22 ‘e cent of the British subjects (using different 
overall standards). 


Correlations between the Acculturation Measures 


Two of the three interrelationships were significant: slang vocabulary (1) and slang 
s* 
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TABLE 3 FREQUENCY OF RESPONSE PATTERNS ON ACCULTURATION SCALE 
(Figures in parentheses refer to British study) 





Response Patterns Frequency _ Score Errors FX Errors 





Pigg 

+ + + 8 (20) 3 0 0 

a Sa 0 (1) 2 2 0 

o + + 6 (27) 2 0 0 

a 26 2 1 2 

“Aer ee * 14 (19) 1 0 0 

gees age 4 (11) 1 1 4 

a. ae S 66 0 0 0 
Total 12 19 32 40 (90) . i. 6 (19) 


Index of Reproducibility =-95(-93) 
Plus Percentage Ratio=-85(-77) 





usage (2); opinion norms (3) and (2). In Richardson’s study the same two correlations 
were significant. 


Some Correlations with the Acculturation Scale 


There were several other measures used that appear to relate to acculturation. 
These are: ability to make the changes necessary to settle down in Australia; 
language used in the home, English usage (self-rating), English usage (interviewer’s 
rating). The acculturation scale was not correlated significantly with any of these 
measures. Nor was acculturation correlated with degree of education, age, or 
length of residence in Australia, although the last showed a trend in the right 
direction, largely owing to the influence of the convergence on opinion norms. 
Summing up the acculturation scale, it appears that, although the reproduc- 
ibility of Richardson’s scale was confirmed, this scale is less convincing than the 
satisfaction or identification scales. It is worth noting here that in Gough’s factor 
analysis of the Dutch questionnaire data (unpublished research, University of 
Western Australia) he obtained an ‘education-English language factor’ but no 
acculturation factor (he did not use the three measures included in our acculturation 
scale). In this present study, degree of education and English usage (interviewer’s 
rating) are significantly correlated, and we seem to have confirmed Gough’s factor. 
Probably the acculturation scale could have been improved by including some of 
the educational and English knowledge variables. In fact, a scale of ‘cultural 
adaptability’ could have been constructed using English usage (interviewer’s rating), 
opinion norms, and ability to make the necessary changes. These measures were 
all positively intercorrelated. English usage and adaptability also both correlated 
significantly with age; i.e. those under 40 had better English and were more adapt- 
able. A scale based on these two variables and the opinion norms would be closer 
to Gough’s factor than the acculturation scale is, but since our aim was to replicate 
Richardson’s study, we shall base the subjects’ assimilation on the latter. 


Comparison between Dutch and British on Acculturation to Australia 


On the question ‘How easily do you think that you have been able to make whatever 
changes are necessary in order to settle down and feel at home in Australia?’ the 
Dutch indicated much more difficulty than the British. The numbers reporting 
some difficulty in making the changes were 40 per cent for the Dutch and 12 per 
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cent for the British. This difference reflects an obvious difference in the amount of 
change necessary in order to adjust. The English language is obviously one out- 
standing difference, and even on the slang knowledge and slang usage tests the 
British were far ahead of the Dutch. The Dutch also probably have a greater change 
to make in values and norms than the British, but we have no evidence on this 
point. 

AN OVERALL SCALE OF ASSIMILATION 


If we conceive of assimilation as a process by means of which a person becomes 
less and less distinguishable from the other members of a group, then acculturation 
is rightly the last phase in that process. Richardson has argued that some degree 
of identification with Australia is, at least partly, a prerequisite to acculturation, 
and that satisfaction with life is a prerequisite to that degree of identification. His 
demonstration that it is possible to produce a reproducible scale based on the 
assumption of these sequences lends weight to his theoretical argument. 


TABLE 4 FREQUENCY OF RESPONSE PATTERNS ON ASSIMILATION SCALE 
(Figures in parentheses refer to British study) 





Hapones Patterns Frequency = Score Errors Fx Errors 
A? LL S. 





+ + + 4 (11) 3 0 0 
+ + 0 0(1) 3 1 0 
+ 0 + 2(7) 3 1 2 
0 + + 13(24) 2 0 0 
Sd ie 06 2 1 0 
°  ¢ + wep 1 0 0 
ee eae 2 (1) 0 0 0 
Total 8 17 31 40(90) - - 4 (15) 
Index of Reproducibility=-97 (-94) 


Plus Percentage Ratio=-87 (-80) 
1 A,=Acculturation; I. =Identification; S.=Satisfaction 


Accepting that the scales which we have developed for the Dutch subjects have 
the same implications as those in the British study, we have replicated the British 
results. The scale patterns are set out in Table 4 using the cut-off points already 
described. Once more, we find that not only is Richardson’s assimilation scale 
confirmed, but the reproducibility is even improved on. All of the errors are due 
either to the subjects being acculturated and satisfied but not identified, or to their 
being acculturated but not identified or satisfied. It is enlightening to look further 
at the deviant cases in each of these two error patterns. Both of the immigrants who 
were acculturated but neither satisfied nor identified had some tertiary level of 
education and were not able to obtain employment in which they could use their 
training. They were both described as badly adjusted by the interviewer, and they 
would like to go to some other country where they feel that their professional 
qualifications could be better used. The two subjects who were both satisfied and 
acculturated but not identified were well-adjusted persons who were particularly 
satisfied with their lives in Australia. They gave the impression that they had no 
difficulty in making the necessary adjustments to life in Australia and just felt no 
need to change their identification from the Dutch group to the Australian. This 
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description is consistent with the previously mentioned finding that a low degree 
of identification is associated with emigration purely as a result of the attraction 
of Australia rather than of dissatisfaction with Holland. We should, of course, 
need further cases to test the reliability of these speculations about assimilation 
types. 

Correlations between the Assimilation Measures 

Satisfaction and identification are highly intercorrelated; in fact, all of the 17 
subjects who are identified are satisfied. Acculturation, however, is uncorrelated 
with either satisfaction or identification. This confirms the previous impression 
that the acculturation scale was not as successful when applied to the Dutch 
immigrants as it was with the British. 


Some Correlates of the Assimilation Scores 


In order to throw light on the interrelationship between the overall assimilation 
scores and some of the background and component factors, we correlated these 
using tetrachoric r (see Table 5). There were 19 subjects classified as being assimi- 
lated. Length of residence in Australia correlates positively with assimilation, but 
this is not significant. These results are similar to those for the British where the 
tet. r was -25, which was also not significant. However, the more rapid assimilation 
of the British is shown by the fact that 35 per cent of the subjects who had been in 
Australia for less than six years were assimilated, compared with 15 per cent of the 
Dutch. It should be noted, however, that none of the Dutch and few of the British 
had been in Australia for more than nine years, which is not a long enough time 
for contact with Australia to have had a significant effect on their assimilation. 
There was a highly significant relationship for the Dutch between length of residence 
in Australia and degree of identification for those who were satisfied with life in 
Australia. Thus, satisfaction acts as a ‘barrier’ that must be passed before the 
effect of time on further assimilation can operate. 

It is generally thought that those under 40 assimilate more quickly than those 
over 40, and this has been found to be the case in other studies (e.g. Kent, 1953; 
Zubrzycki, 1956). In the British study there was a tendency (sig. -10) for this to be 
so, but this did not hold up for the Dutch. As we have seen above, age did not even 
relate to acculturation as measured by our scale. 

Those who emigrated because of attraction to Australia rather than because of 
uncomfortable conditions in the Netherlands were low on assimilation. As sug- 
gested when this was discussed in connection with identification, assimilation is 
facilitated when the home country has a negative valence for the immigrant. 

The more assimilated subjects took longer to interview than the less assimilated. 
Since this was not due to greater difficulty of communication—in fact, that would 
work in the opposite direction—it must mean that the better assimilated either tried 
to be more communicative, or were just more garrulous people. 

The more assimilated tend to perceive Australians as friendly towards Dutch 
immigrants, but otherwise their attitude towards Australians is neither favourable 
nor unfavourable. Also, they do not favour pluralistic institutions such as special 
foreign language broadcasts for migrants—but then, being acculturated themselves, 
they do not need them personally. 

No correlations were computed for the component variables that made up the 
assimilation scales, since they would have been contaminated with the final assimi- 
lation scores, but several other related variables are included in Table 5. On these 
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TABLE 5 SOME CORRELATES OF ASSIMILATION SCORES (N=40) 
(British figures are given in parentheses when applicable) 








Number 
Correlate Scoring plus = Tet.r Sig. 
of residence in Australia 22 *40 (25) — 

Skilled and white-collar worker (versus unskilled) 25 35(-—-23) — 
Young (under 40) 19 —-16 (-25) —(10) 
Longer time to conduct interview 20 “52 05 
Reason for emigration was attraction of Australia (versus 

uncomfortable conditions in Netherlands) 18 —°52 05 
Australians perceived as friendly towards Dutch 

immigrants 29 “42 (-03) — 
Has Australian friends (versus Dutch) 20 *23 (-08) coe 
Australian friends easy to find 20 23 ee 
Satisfied with number of close friends 23 18 os 
Comes from large city in Netherlands 27 — 48 16 
Education beyond 14 years of age 24 -26 (:05) _ 
Ever unemployed in Australia 19 “16 (-40) —(05) 
Overestimates number of Dutch in ‘Newtown’ 14 05 — 
Believes Australians know their job as well as or better than 

Dutch 19 ‘01 — 
Believes Australians are educated as well as or better than 

Dutch 16 ‘ll = 
Satisfied with his job 32 06 (-24) — 
Satisfied with job prospects 24 69 01 
Wife satisfied with Australia 38 —(35) —(10) 
Satisfied with children’s education and future in Australia 18 38 (11) _ 
Wants children to stay in Australia 32 64 05 
Naturalized or intends to be naturalized in minimum time 10 88 01 
Membership of non-Dutch organizations 15 03 — 
Considerable change perceived to be necessary to settle 

down in Australia 16 06 — 
Ability to make the necessary changes easily 24 “42 10 
Some English spoken by respondent in his home 23 -33 — 
Disapproves of non-English radio programmes for 

immigrants 21 “59 05 
English usage (self-rating) 12 “41 10 
English usage (interviewer’s rating) 13 “48 05 





variables significant correlations were found between assimilation and satisfaction 
with job prospects, wants his children to stay in Australia, naturalization in 
minimum time, and English usage (interviewer’s rating). The first three of these 
variables were the most highly correlated with the assimilation scores, but they must 
be regarded more as manifestations than as causes of the degree of assimilation 
progress. However, in the dialectic of the assimilation process, the same phenomenon 
can act both as a manifestation of assimilation and as a stimulus to further assimi- 
lation. Thus, adopting the new nationality reflects, in most cases, considerable 
assimilation progress, but it may also lead to changed attitudes and opportunities 
which stimulate further progress. 

A Case of Culture Shock 


In conclusion, it is enlightening to look at one case that runs counter to the estab- 
lished relationships with assimilation. This is the case of a man who was young 
(under 40), who arrived before 1954 in Australia, had never been unemployed, and 
was employed in his normal occupation (skilled tradesman). Everything pointed to 
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a high degree of assimilation: he was satisfied with his job, his wife was satisfied 
with Australia, he perceived Australians as friendly, he left Holland because of its 
deficiencies and not because of the attractions of Australia, and he had a teenage 
daughter attending an Australian school. Despite all of these advantages and sources 
of satisfaction in Australia, he is not at all identified or acculturated. He does not 
wish to stay in Australia, nor does he wish his children to do so. The reason is clear: 
he is a man whose family has high cultural achievements, and for him material 
comforts can in no way compensate for the frustration of aesthetic needs. He is 
appalled by the ugly scenery of the district and by his failure to find friends with 
interests and values similar to his own. This case illustrates that, even though the 
general tendencies found in this study may be adequate when applied to the average 
case, they do not explain the person whose values and outlook deviate from the 
normal. 

This particular subject is suffering from a state of ‘culture shock’ (Wentholt, 
1956) in which his need for cultural well-being is violated. In her studies of Polish 
immigrants in Western Australia, Ruth Johnston found that a number of her 
subjects were influenced in their assimilation attitudes by feelings about the ‘cultural 
superiority’ of their own background culture. Several of the Dutch immigrants, 
exposed to the cultural poverty of a new, industrial, satellite town such as ‘New- 
town’, also showed the same attitude. This problem of the ‘lack of living-room 
culture’, to use the colloquial expression, worried the Dutch in ‘Newtown’ more 
than it did those in the metropolitan area. 


SUMMARY 


Richardson has recently reported a study of the adjustment and assimilation of 
British immigrants in a small Western Australian industrial town. He hypothesized 
that the assimilation process can be divided into three aspects, satisfaction with life 
in Australia, identification with Australia, and acculturation to the culture. He 
further hypothesized that a certain amount of satisfaction is normally needed before 
identification takes place, and a certain amount of both satisfaction and identi- 
fication is normally needed before acculturation can reach a high level. These 
hypotheses were supported by the application of cumulative scale analysis to data 
obtained in interviews with the subjects. 

The main purpose of the present study was to replicate Richardson’s investi- 
gation using another group, Dutch immigrants, living in the same town. The 
findings supported the earlier investigation, and, in fact, the reproducibility of the 
scales was higher for the Dutch than for the British in each case. The satisfaction 
and identification scales were clear-cut, but the acculturation scale was less con- 
vincing. None of the three scales correlated significantly with age or length of time 
in Australia, nor did the overall scale of assimilation, although there were some 
individual measures that did. For example, measures of cultural adaptability were 
correlated with age (under 40 years), and convergence to Australian opinion norms 
was correlated with length of residence in Australia. There is evidence that once the 
immigrants have achieved a certain level of satisfaction, length of time does correlate 
with degree of assimilation. 

The only background variables that showed a positive relationship at all with 
degree of assimilation were: emigrated because of uncomfortable conditions in 
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Holland rather than because of attraction to Australia; satisfied with job prospects 
in Australia and never unemployed since arrival; good knowledge of English; 
comes from small town in Holland; rates self as adaptable. 
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Interpersonal Attraction as a Function of 
Affiliation Need and Attitude Similarity’ 


DONN BYRNE2 








IN A PREVIOUS paper (Byrne, in press) the author hypothesized that interpersonal 
attraction is a function of propinquity, affiliation need, response to the overt 
stimulus properties of each individual, and the number of reciprocal rewards and 
punishments which are present in the interaction. Attitude similarity was proposed 
as a special case of the latter variable and was found to exert a significant influence 
on interpersonal attraction. 

In the present study, need for affiliation is considered. It seems reasonable to 
propose that a measure which indicates concern over establishing, maintaining, or 
restoring a positive affective relationship with others should be useful in predicting 
individual differences in responding with feelings of attraction or repulsion toward 
another person. Previous studies lend support to this proposition. It has been found 
that affiliation need is positively related to approval-seeking behavior as rated by 
peers (Atkinson, Heyns, & Veroff, 1954), self-ratings of popularity (French & 
Chadwick, 1956), and the frequency with which an individual makes local telephone 
calls and writes letters (Lansing & Heyns, 1959). 

Generally, Ss high in n Affiliation would be expected to respond more positively 
to other people than would Ss low in n Affiliation. In this study, affiliation need 
will be investigated in conjunction with another independent variable: attitude 
It “4 been proposed (Byrne, in press) that the expression of dissimilar attitudes 
by another individual constitutes a punishing and threatening element in the inter- 
action. Dollard & Miller (1950) point out that people receive a great deal of social 
training which establishes learned drives to be logical and to make a correct report 
of the environment. The major criterion for assessing the degree to which we or 
anyone else is logical or correct in interpreting the world is through consensual 
validation. We are constantly checking our percepts and concepts against those of 
others. Such checking is most important with respect to what Festinger (1952) 
has called social reality, in contrast to physical reality. As Newcomb (1953) sug- 
gests, individuals rely on social confirmation in inverse proportion to the possi- 
bility of testing their assumptions by observing the physical consequences of them. 
It is proposed that disagreement acts to frustrate our learned need to be logical 
and to remain in contact with reality in that the possibility is raised that we are 
lacking in this respect. An alternative, and usually more acceptable, perception of 
the situation is that it is the other person who is perceiving incorrectly. In any 
event, the threat posed by disagreement tends to decrease interpersonal attraction. 





1 This investigation was supported in part by research grants (EF-140, EF-143) from the 
University of Texas Research Institute. 
2. The author would like to express his appreciation to Mr John Sheffield, who served as a 
research assistant, and to Miss Elaine Abbott, who scored the affiliation need protocols. 
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The same relationships are described in a similar way by Heider (1958) and 
Newcomb (1953). Heider proposed that a state of harmony or balance exists if 
entities which belong together are all positive or if they are all negative. States of 
imbalance such as disagreement between two friends about some impersonal 
entity will bring about a stress to change; e.g. an alteration in sentiment toward 
either the friend or the object. Newcomb’s A-B-X model deals with a need for 
cognitive symmetry with respect to the attitude of two individuals toward one 
another and toward the object of communication. A strain toward symmetry 
operates, and equilibrium is advantageous because it (i) makes the other person’s 
behavior more predictable and (ii) increases one’s confidence in his own cognitive 
and evaluative orientations. 

The effect of affiliation need and similar attitudes should summate so that Ss 
with strong affiliative needs would respond more positively to an agreeing stranger 
than Ss with relatively weak n Affiliation. Response to a stranger with dissimilar 
attitudes is more difficult to predict. It could be argued that Ss high in affiliation 
need are so concerned over establishing interpersonal relationships that they will 
minimize the attitude discrepancy and respond positively to the other person. 
Burdick & Burnes (1958) reported that Ss high in n Affiliation tended to change 
their opinions to conform with those of a liked E. Another possibility is that 
interpersonal relationships are so important to high n Affiliation Ss that the threat 
posed by a disagreeing stranger (and hence negative feelings toward him) is even 
greater than for those low in need for affiliation. In an experimental situation in 
which there was no external pressure toward uniformity of opinions, only high 
n Affiliation Ss responded negatively toward an individual whose opinions were 
unlike their own (Berkowitz & Howard, 1959). 

Assuming that each of the reported results represents a stable finding, the con- 
flict between the positive influence of affiliation need and the negative influence of 
attitude dissimilarity on interpersonal attraction can apparently be resolved in 
either direction. Still a third possibility is that these opposing influences could 
cancel one another out. The outcome of such a conflict is probably a function of 
the strength of n Affiliation, the degree of attitude dissimilarity, amount and type 
of contact with the other person prior to disagreement, and a host of unknown 
parameters. 

Therefore, it is hypothesized that (a) a stranger who is known to have attitudes 
similar to those of the S is better liked by Ss high in affiliation need than by Ss 
low in affiliation need and (b) a stranger who is known to have attitudes dissimilar 
to those of the S is liked differentially by Ss high and low in affiliation need. (Be- 
cause there is no basis on which to predict the direction of the resolution of this 
conflict, direction cannot be specified.) In addition, this study contains a replication 
of the previous one in which a stranger known to have attitudes similar to those 
of the S was found to be better liked and to be judged as more intelligent, better 
informed, more moral, and better adjusted than a stranger with dissimilar attitudes. 
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METHOD 


Procedure. The previously reported attitude scale} consisting of 26 issues was 
administered to 84 students (44 males, 40 females) enrolled in introductory psycho- 
logy courses at the University of Texas. About two weeks later they were asked to 
report to the Laboratory for Personality Research in groups of five to ten as part 
of the course requirement to serve several hours as research Ss. At this time they 
were falsely informed that the attitude scale formed part of a study in interpersonal 
prediction. They were told that other students had been given the same scale, pairs 
of students matched on the basis of sex, and that each member of a pair would be 
given the attitude scale of the other (anonymously) in order to determine the 
accuracy of judgements based on limited information.+ 

Actually, each S was given a fake attitude scale filled out by the £. Half of the 
Ss received scales with attitudes similar to their own indicated, and half received 
scales which expressed views opposite to their own. 


Interpersonal attraction. The Interpersonal Judgement Scale consists of six seven- 
point rating scales. Two of these constitute the operations defining interpersonal 
attraction. On one, Ss indicate the extent to which they feel that they would like 
or dislike the stranger. On the other, they indicate the degree to which they would 
dislike or enjoy working with the other person as a partner in an experiment. The 
other four scales, important here only in the replication, deal with evaluations of 
the other person’s intelligence, knowledge of current events, morality, and adjust- 
ment. No relationship between affiliation need and these latter variables was 
postulated. 


Affiliation need. One week later, using a different experimental room, another E 
administered four thematic apperception slides in a standard manner (Atkinson, 
1958, pp. 836-7).5 The slides consisted of pictures 28, 83, 102, and 103 in the list 
presented by Atkinson (1958, pp. 832-4). The protocols were scored by our research 
assistant according to the Heyns, Veroff, & Atkinson (1958) manual. A subsample 
of 29 protocols was scored independently by an experienced scorer at the University 
of Michigan. High interjudge reliability is indicated by a correlation of -95 between 





3. The attitude measure and the rating scales for interpersonal attraction and evaluation have 
been deposited with the American Documentation Institute. See Byrne (in press) for information 
about ordering microfilm or photo copies. 

4. In addition, half of the Ss were given instructions which were intended to serve as anxiety 
cues. This experimental manipulation was unsuccessful; therefore both groups are combined in 
the discussion. 

5. In this study n Aff is conceptualized as an independent variable. That is, an individual’s 
characteristic affiliation concern is found to influence interpersonal attraction. Because these 
response measures were obtained in reverse order, it would be possible to interpret the results 
to mean that need affiliation scores vary as a result of the nature of attraction re oe toa 
— Only a study in which the order is reversed could give a definite answer to this question. 
Another possibility is that exposure to the attitude scale of a disagreeing elevates n Aff 
scores. With affiliation need considered as a dependent variable, the subject down in Table 1 
almost reaches significance at the -05 level (y2=3-81, df=1, p between -10 and -05). 

However, the pretreat agiras coe venti iven in different rooms on 
different floors of the building by different Es with a time interval of one week between sessions 
would lend support to the idea that affiliation need affected attraction rather than the possibility 
that some lingering effect of the rating sessions influenced response to the thematic apperception 
slides. 
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the two sets of scores. For the 84 Ss, the mean n Affiliation score was 2°67 with a 
standard deviation of 2:54. Ss were divided approximately at the median into low 
(N=38, scores of 0-2) and high (V=46, scores of 3-10) groups. 


RESULTS 


Hypotheses. In order to test the effect of the two independent variables, a two-way 
analysis of variance was run for each dependent variable, correcting for dis- 
proportionality among cases in the four cells (Wert, Neidt, & Ahmann, 1954). An 
examination of the data reported in Tables I and 2 indicates little support for the 
first hypothesis. The fact that one of the interactions is significant at the -01 level 


TABLE 1 EFFECT OF ATTITUDE SIMILARITY AND AFFILIATION NEED 
ON INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION 





PERSONAL FEELINGS 








Similar Attitudes Dissimilar Attitudes 

N MSD. N MSD. 
Low n Aff 23 5-83 82 1S. 353 81 
High n Aff 18 5-78 98 2 271 1-10 


DESIRABILITY AS A WORK PARTNER 








Similar Attitudes Dissimilar Attitudes 
N M S.D. N M S.D. 
Low n Aff 23 5-04 1-52 15 4:20 1-28 
High n Aff 18 5-56 1-01 28 3-04 1-57 





while the other approaches significance at the -05 level warrants the use of the ¢ test 
to compare the high and low n Affiliation groups. In responding to a stranger with 
similar attitudes, affiliation need influences neither Personal Feelings (t=-17, 
df=39, p>-10) nor Desirability as a Work Partner (t=1-22, df=39, p>-10). 

With respect to both dependent variables, the second hypothesis was confirmed. 
In responding to a stranger with different attitudes, Ss with low n Affiliation rate 
the stranger higher in terms of Personal Feelings (t=2-13, df=41, p<-05) and 
Desirability as a Work Partner (t=2-40, df=41, p<-05). 


Replication. The reported effect of attitude similarity on all six variables contained 
in the Interpersonal Judgement Scale was confirmed. Table 2 indicates that a 
stranger with similar attitudes is rated more positively than one with dissimilar 
attitudes on both interpersonal attraction scales. The differences in each case are 
significant at beyond the -001 level. 
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TABLE 2 SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF EFFECT OF ATITIUDE 
SIMILARITY AND AFFILIATION NEED ON INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION 








PERSONAL FEELINGS 
Source Sumof = df Mean F of 
Squares Square 
Attitude Similarity 147-60* 1 147-60 = 128-54 <:001 
Affiliation Need 3-63* 1 3-63 3-16 NS. 
Interaction 2-95* 1 2:95 2:57 NS. 
Within (error) 91-86 80 1-15 


DESIRABILITY AS A WORK PARTNER 








Source Sum of af Mean F P 
Squares Square 
Attitude Similarity 61-58* 1 61°58 29:90 <001 
Affiliation Need 1-44* 1 1:44 “70 NSS. 
Interaction 14-45* 1 14-45 7-02 <01 
Within (error) 164-77 80 2:06 
* Adjusted 


For the other four scales, the replication is equally confirmatory. A stranger 
with similar attitudes is rated higher with respect to Intelligence (t=4-79, df=82, 
p<:001), Knowledge of Current Events (t=3-69, df=82, p<-001), Morality (t=6-13, 
df=82, p<-001), and Adjustment (t=0-43, df=82, p<-001) than a stranger with 
dissimilar attitudes. 


DISCUSSION 


Within the limits imposed by this experimental design, it appears that affiliation 
need assumes importance only in the prediction of interpersonal attraction toward 
an individual with a deviant set of opinions. In terms of the rating scales, individuals 
with low n Affiliation react to a disagreeing stranger with indifference. Those with 
high affiliation needs respond to such a stranger with dislike. Regardless of one’s 
status on the affiliation variable, a disagreeing stranger is seen as relatively un- 
intelligent, uninformed, immoral, and maladjusted. 

Why was the n Affiliation variable important with respect to attraction to a 
disagreeing stranger and not to an agreeing one? Individuals who obtain high 
scores on this personality dimension are those who respond to relatively unstruc- 
tured pictorial stimuli with imagery containing references to establishing, maintain- 
ing, or restoring positive affective relationships. In addition to this concern on the 
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verbal level, there is some evidence that such individuals tend behaviorally to seek 
positive affective responses from others (Atkinson, Heyns, & Veroff, 1954; French 
& Chadwick, 1956; Lansing & Heyns, 1959). Therefore, in a relatively neutral 
interpersonal setting, it seems likely that those high in affiliation need would 
respond positively to other people as potential sources of gratification. 

When another person is found to have a few negative characteristics such as a 
dissimilar opinion about a moderately important topic, those high in n Affiliation 
will perhaps attempt to resolve the conflict in such a way as to maintain the 
positive relationship. In the Burdick & Burnes (1958) experiment, the resolution 
was accomplished through the Ss altering their own opinions. However, as the 
negative characteristics of the other person increase (as in the present study), such 
a resolution becomes increasingly difficult. In this instance, the other person is an 
unpleasant stimulus and not valued positively by anyone (including low n Affiliation 
Ss). To those high in affiliation need, he is even more unpleasant because he 
not only offers consensual invalidation by disagreeing, but fails to gratify strong 
friendship motives as well. Thus, an additive function is proposed to account for 
the negative reactions to a stranger with dissimilar. attitudes in both the present 
study and the one by Berkowitz & Howard (1959). 

The failure of the first hypothesis can perhaps be explained on the basis of the 
strength of attitude similarity as a variable. That is, an agreeing stranger evokes 
a positive response regardless of affiliation need. If the similarity of the stranger’s 
attitudes had been somewhat less than perfect, it is hypothesized that affiliation need 
would be positively related to interpersonal attraction. 

Summing up, the findings and the speculations growing out of them suggest that 
when a stranger’s attitudes are identical, the response is a positive one, regardless 
of affiliation need; when there is a moderate degree of attitude dissimilarity, affili- 
ation need is positively related to attraction; and when the attitudes are consistently 
dissimilar, affiliation need and attraction are inversely related. 


SUMMARY 


The effect of affiliation need and attitude similarity on interpersonal attraction was 
investigated. A group of 84 students was given an attitude scale which deals with 
26 issues. Two weeks later they were given the same scale which was supposed 
to have been filled out by another student. Actually, the scale had been filled out 
by E. They were asked to rate this ‘stranger’ on scales dealing with interpersonal 
attraction and to evaluate him with respect to intelligence, knowledge of current 
events, morality, and adjustment. At another testing session, they responded to 
four thematic apperception cards, and their protocols were scored for affiliation 
need. 

It was found that (a) a stranger with attitudes similar to those of S was rated 
equally positively by individuals high and low in affiliation need, (b) a stranger with 
attitudes dissimilar to those of S was rated significantly more negatively on both 
measures of interpersonal attraction by individuals high in n Affiliation than by 
those low in n Affiliation, and (c) a previous finding was replicated in that a stranger 
with attitudes similar to those of S was rated as significantly better liked, more 
desirable as a work partner, more intelligent, better informed about current 
events, more moral, and better adjusted than a stranger with dissimilar attitudes. 
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doctor, the physician and the surgeon 
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ool medical officer, the nurse, and 
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